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HAPPINESS. 


S. F. MEACHAM, M. 


In the previons article we considered 
“Desire as the only motive. In this one 
we still speak shortly of happiness an 
the only desire. If these two statements 
are true, and we could so imbue cur 
thenghts and feelings with them that 
they should become us, it would greatly 
simplify our philosophy and give to us 
a rule that is far easier of application to 
the riddle of every-day life than that we 
ordinarily possess, J am not claiming 
that it would furnish an infallible guide, 
or that it would be easy to follow, but 
simply that it would greatly simplify 
matters and give to us principles that are 
sufficiently universal to furnish a view- 
point that would be constant and invari- 
able, and relieve the necessity of search- 
ing for a new outlook at every new trouble 
we encounter, If these statements are 
true, they would constitute a beacon that 
we should alwaxs be safe in keeping in 
view, no matter how dark the skies or 
tempestuous the sea, or how doubtful we 
might feel as to our exact location. If 
we could keep this beacon well in view 
we would ride safely every sea that could 
assail, and with far greater safety than 
with a more complicated guide to our 
conduct. 


D., OAKLAND, CAL. 


Now, is happiness our only desire? I 
use the term happiness to mean plengur- 
able sensations, pleasurable feelings, 
pleasure-giving concepts now, that shall 
not result in painful ones hereafter. 

Can any one really desire to be per- 
mantly miserable? The answer to this 
question will settle the question of the 
truthfulness or falsity of the statement 
we are considering. It is clearly true, 
and no one will attempt to deny. that I 
can and do choose to do many things 
I would sooner not do. I also choose 
not to do many things I would sooner 
do. But why do 1 do so? Because 
J am afraid of what society might 
say, or afraid that some other course 
might injure my business, or that my 
church might not like it, or I might 
lose political caste, or my employer might 
not endorse it, or my wife, or husband, 
or guardian, or God, or somebody eke 
might ridicule or punish me if I did it 
or did not do it, as the care might be. 
Add as many more reasons to there as 
you please, and then look them all over 
carefully and see what they mean. 

Why aw I afraid of society, or the 
church, or the party, or any of the agents 
I have mentioned? Can any other sensi- 
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ble reason be assigned than that they are 
able to cause me unhappiness of some 
kind? Eljminate from my mind the 
idea that they could have any effect what- 
ever on my peace of mind now or here- 
after, and then sec what their effect on 
my conduct would be. Would I still do 
as they dictated, rather than as I wished ? 
And when I do as they desire now, am I 
not still following a mediate desire; that 
is, while I am not doing the thing that I 
wish to do just now, I am still doing 
what I think will give me happiness; 
yes, what I think is more likely to result 
in happiness in the long run, and that is 
really why I do it. Is there any other 
reason apparent? 1 hear some one say 
yes, two reasons at least can be assigned. 
One because 1 deem it my duty to do so, 
and the other is because J think it is right 
to do so. 

But why do I do my duty when 
I do not wart t6? Why do I care for 
my invalid w.fe, or child, when 1 would 
rather be free? Supposing that I really 
knew that I should be happier now and 
for all time to come by not doing my 
duty; supposing that I was positive that 
the following of my own wishes would re- 
sult in permanent contentment, lasting 
happiness to myself, then what? Would 
I still do what I am now so fond of re- 
ferring to as my duty? Can I ever be 
certain that anybody’s happiness really 
Tequires me to sacrifice my permanent 
peace? Have we any positive knowledge 
that such is ever the case? Are we not 
deluding ourselves with all such argu- 
ment, and all the time doing our duty 
because we think that the future will in 
some way jus:ify us? Would we do it if 
we knew that no such reward would be 
forthcoming? Yes, but you say, it would 
make them happy. Do you know that 
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it is necessary for you to make youreelf 
miserable that they may be havpy? Do 
you know that present happiness to them, 
purchased at the expense of your own, - 
would be for their permanent good? Do 
you know positively that we do not each 
attract to ourselves, or encounter just 
what is necessary for our lasting good? 
In the light of all this what would we do? 

The other reason assigned is that you 
deem it rigat. But why do what is right? 
What makes us call one line of conduct 
right and another wrong? Supposing 
that things were changed, so that what 
we now call wrong should bring lasting 
happiness, would we still call such con- 
duct wrong? Remember that society is 
made up of individuals, and that what- 
ever tends to make the individual un- 
happy cannot be for the good of society. 

But you say, one individual is not so- 
ciety. The majority should rule. 

But are majorities always right? If 
not, how can we know in any given case 
that it is right, till we have the sequel? 
And .what must the sequel be to justify? 
Happiness always; nothing but happiness. 

But we will now take up, separately, 
the three essentials of happiness, and a 
consideration of them will clear up some 
mooted points. 

The first essential named was indi- 
vidualizaticon, which, though quite a 
formidable word, is quite simple, as I 
wish to us: it. Do not understand me 
to say that it is easy to know all about 
individualization in its deepest phases, or 
that we know anything about ite how and 
what for, but, happily for us, we are at 
present interested in its preetical appli- 
cation only. To us it shall mean the 
ability to stand alone. No, not the ability 
to be independent, or separate from other 
things. Nothing exista that way. It is 
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a universe of inter-related things. The 
law or principle of attraction is universal. 
It unites all things and occurrences into 
one great whole. It is, in fact, the only 
real principle that exists. Repulsion ex- 
ists as a condition only, noi cs a princi- 
ple. Hence, there is no real separation 
possible between any two things or events 
whatever. “Well, then,” you say, “how 
can anything stand alone?’ While things 
cannot be separate they can be, and are, 
distinct. I am not separate and inde- 
pendent of the rest of the world, but I 
am distinct. I could not exist without 
the rest of the universe. but I can have, 
yes, I do have, my own part to fulfill, 
and nothing else can fill thet part. I 
must do it. I cannot escape it. The 
where I do it, the when I do it and the 
how I do it depends largely on myself, 
but the fact of having to fill my own 
station is not under my own control. 

The thing I must aspire to and finally 
attain, if I would be happy, is self-con- 
scious independence; that is, ] must con- 
eciously realize that my knowledge is my 
own, that the world I live in is my own, 
that no idea or conception of my mind is 
just like any other’s, and tha: the use I 
must make of these things ‘s also my 
own, not to be duplicated by anyone else. 
Of course, it is a well known fact that 
my self-consciousness is dependent on my 
conscious and sub-conscious celf for its 
existence. It is daily, hourly, yes, min- 
utely, being renewed, sustained and modi- 
fied therefrom, but, when torn, it is 
itself and nothing else, and no other per- 
son in the whole world has another self- 
consciousness just like it, or one that can 
do exactly its work. 

To make this case even stronger, I will 
say that I fully believe that I am living 
in a mental atmosphere, and that I 
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breathe in of this atmosphere just as I 
do of the physical one, and that the vast 
majority of my ideas are thus breathed 
in from this source and sre mine by 
adoption; but do not forget that Z adopt 
them according to my own character and 
not according to anyone else. The 
original owner of any of these ideas would 
never recognize them could he see them 
just exactly as Z feel them and know 
them. In adopting them, I, of necessity, 
change them into harmony with my 
character; in fact, when adopted, these 
become my character. So you see that 
I cannot even adopt ideas just as they 
are, but they become mine in every sense, 
by the modifying power of my character 
in the process of adoption. Every word 
in every language of man is different as 
it lives in the heart and mind of each of 
us. No single word can possibly mean 
just the same to any two people on earth, 
for no two people on earth have exactly 
the same character. Now, this individu- 
ality is what I mean by standing alone, 
by individualization. 

“Well,” I hear some one say, “if this 
is necessity, it is just the same for all, 
yet all are not happy. Where does the 
difference come in? 

It is really a fact that we do stand 
alone whether we know it or not. Eren 
if I choose to let my church, or political 
party, or scientific ideal, do my thinking 
for me, I in no way escape responsibility, 
or get one iota away from mv character. 
I shall be able to use only such of the 
teaching of each of them as is in harmony 
with my character, or whaterer part I cen 
so modify to my views as to be able to 
utilize. If I attempt to ue any advice 
that does not square with myself as I 
really am, there can nothing result but 
failure, and when that comes I can see 
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that my attempt to escape myself has been 
vain, and it must ever be vain. The dif- 
ference between us, in this respect, may 
le illustrated thus: Two men are at 
work by the day for a living. They are 
forced to do so. One constantly wars 
with his place and work and complains 
at fate, and is generally pessimistic, but 
work hie must just the same. The other 
one accepts the situation kindly, does all 
he can for his employer and all he can 
to make himself -and all around him 
happy, but keeps an eve open for some- 
thing better; keeps something better in 
his mind, and prepares himself for it 
when it offers. Which of the two will 
get the most out of Wid life? Which will 
be the more likely to advance to a higher, 
happier. more useful place? Their con- 
dition, so far as being forced to labor 
today, is the same, yet how differently they 
do it. So with my being forced to be 
myself. I cannot’help it, but I can waste 
energy repining over my lot, either finan- 
cial, physical, or mental, and constantly 
fighting fate because I was not born like 
this one, that one, or the other one. I 
forget that I do not, and cannot even 
know them as they are. I only know 
them as I think they are, which may onlv 
approximate what they really are, for in 
estimating some one else, I do just as I 
do with all else—I modify the idea by 
the process of adoption, so that it is I 
when I become conscious, not the erternal 
thing or person tt symbolizes, 

Spencer has called this transfigured 
realism, which is a good term, and ex- 
actly tells what always occurs. Myself, I 
must be. Unlike anyone else I shall re- 
main. A work of my own I must do. 
But there are many ways of accepting 
and acting on the situation. There is 
but one way, though, if happiness is to 


result from it. I must know that my 
real power is within, that environment is 
necessary, but that I cannot know this 
environment (ill it soaks in and ] be- 
come conscious of it, and neither can J act 
directly on this environment, but can 
only change my mental state and this re- 
acts on the body and through this means 
changes the outside. 

No matter how I may try to convince 
myself in this matter, it will always re- 
main true that my influence on things 
external must commence in the life. 
There are those who think that this life 
enn net directly on environment inde- 
pendently of the body, but even so, I must 
still start the change within. This is 
just as true of unconscious acts as of 
others. They start within also. By un- 
conscious, I mean not self-conscious. So 
I think, in harmony with the above, that 
all the aim of nature is to perpetuate 
individualization and bring it to the point 
of seclf-consciousneses, where it realizes 
itself for what it is, a part of the great 
intellectual whole. An intelligent part, 
with happiness as its entire aim. 

(To be Continued.) 


Fargmont, Mixx. 

I estimate your magazine very highly, 
as it is very instructive and contains val- 
uable information for everybody in every- 
day and professional life. I use Sueces- 
Tiox very extensively in my treatments 
every day with sucessful effects. 

Dr. F. F. Bord kn. 


Pawnee City, N EB. 

I am well pleased with SUGGESTION, 
and will profit much, I believe, from its 
monthly visits to my etudy. 

Rey. J. M. CaurBELI, D. D. 


POVERTY PSYCHOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


BY CASSIA PRATT CANTELOU. 


When ] was a little girl, my mother 
used, industriously, to inculcate the doc- 
trine that “it is no disgrace to be poor.” 
And the poorer the relations that came to 
our house, the more homage were they 
expected to receive at the hands of my 
mother’s daughters, 

Living in a small village, where there 
were none rich, and few very poor, 1 had 
little opportunity for judging of the pre- 
cept laid down for me. Since then 1 have 
lived in several good-sized cities; and, to 
the woman with her own “row to hoe,” 
this question of poverty or rivhex stands 
out prominently. 

In contemplation of the subject, I have 
fallen into the habit of studying the peo- 
ple I have met to find whether it was 
happen-chance that made one man rich 
and another poor, or whether there were 
not an underlying principle somewhere 
which controlled the matter on a just and 
logical basis. 

I find that there is: the difference lies 
in the thoughts men think. And while it 
may not be a “disgrace” to be poor, it 
certainly ia not to one’s credit. 

The thoughts a man thinks are mir- 
rored in his eye, that “he who runs may 
read.” In the glance of a man’s eve is 
readily discernible the cause of the shab- 
by coat on his back. “Clothes do not 
make the man,” but the man makes the 
clothes, and the cut and texture depend 


altogether upon the man and nothing 


whatever upon the Fates. 
The thoughts a man thinka not only 


fashion the expression of his eye, the cut 
of his clothes, but the house he Hives in, 
the wife he chooses, the family he raises, 
and every circumstance that comes to fig- 
ure in his life. 

A man thinking of himself as a poor, 
miserable warm of the dust,” whose mis- 
nion it is to be somehow kicked and 
cuffed (“chastened,” I believe the min- 
ister used to call it) into an angel on 
rome other plane of existence, becomes a 
Eroveller, holding himself in readiness for 
the rebuffs he so richly deserves and lav- 
ishly receives. 

The man who believes himself a lord 
of creation, with dominion not only over 
the beasts of the field and fowls of the 
air but over every phase and stage of his 
existence, Is that lord. And the contin- 
gency has not yet arien that hax said 
him nay. 

It is not all dnreasoning vanity that 
ix behind our general stampede to get in- 
to the reception rooms of the success- 
ful ones of earth. It is our latent good 
sense, Riches, like poverty, are con- 
tagious. 

Opposite my windows is a row of brick 
apartment houses. In these, live many 
apparently well-to-do families. Under 
the eves of the end brick house, stands 
a humble cottage with a carpenter's sign 
over the door. In this house lives a little 
boy of ten or twelve, I don't believe be 
has a mother. At least his waists are 
dirty and torn and his calloused feet are 
bare. Two boys, from the well-to-do fiata, 
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often happen over to see this small fel- 
low. The three talk together and occa- 
sionally start in to play, but, just about 
then, n woman's head pops out of a win- 
dow and the well dressed youngsters are 
recalled to their own domain. 

That well-to-do mother doesn’t want 
her boys to play with the forlorn child 
who doesn't wear good clothes. And, 
maybe, she is right. Howsoever, so long 
as that ragged urchin abides with other 
ragged urchins, the chances are he will 
never outgrow the rags. His atmos- 
phere will be filled with poverty germs. 

Why is it that we sometimes have the 
grace to be ashamed of our poverty? It 
is because we recognize in our inner con- 
sciousness that our poverty is a clear re- 
flection on ourselves—that, if we had the 
understanding of the prosperous ones, we 
should be successful like them. 

A man’s poverty by no means consti- 
tutes him a failure. It shows, only, that 
he has, so far, failed to solve the one 
problem of affluence in the arithmetic of 
his life. The problems of unselfishness 
and forbearance he may have, often has, 
worked to a finish. 

But let us not laud the man on account 
of his poverty. Most likely honesty had 
nothing to do with it. Poverty is a de- 
fect in a man, and is a condition as amen- 
able to his control as the regulation of 
his diet. Riches and poverty symbolize 
states of mind. This being true, spiritual 
leanness in the poor is no more to be con- 
doned than grossness of spirit in the 
multi-millionaire. 

Ignorance is at the bottom of poverty, 
as it is the root of stealing, lying and all 
other wrong-doing. Just where incom- 
petence ends and “sin” begins is not quite 
clear. It is all incompetence, to my 
mind. Each man, or woman, is doing 


the best he, or she, knows. What ve 
want is more light on our problems, and 
the Intelligence that said, Let there be 
light,” in the first place, is still furnish- 
ing light to those who intelligently de- 
mand it. But the one who prefers to 
eronk in the darkness of his own delu- 
sione has that privilege. 


“A thought is the wireless message of 
soul to soul. Your neighbor’s welfare is 
affected by your kind or unkind criticism 
of him. When we deal with subtle and 
far-reaching forces of this kind, then re- 
ligion, which enjoins charity, is brought 
to the forefront as the most important 
factor in human life. If you would be 
at your best you must love your neighbor, 
for your thought of him will either lift 
him up or trip him to a fall. The whole 
trend and swing of the universe bid 4 
man be honest, just and gentle, for we 
are so bound together that nobility in one 
kindles nobility in all, and one man’s 
hurt is an injury to all. Since we are 
marching, one great company, from time 
to eternity, Iet us go as brothers, with a 
kindly word and a helping hand when- 
ever opportunity offers. 

“George H. Hepworth.” 


Jamaica Praiss, Boston, Mass., 
May 5, 1902. 
Enclosed please find money order for 


+ $1.00, for another year's subscription for 


SUGGESTION. 
As long as I have a dollar to spare and 
am able to read Srocksriox or have it 


read to me, I shall be one of its subserib- 


ers. Yours fraternally, 
De. F. F. BogON ER. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL HAPPINESS. 


(Continued) 


BY GEORGE BIESER, M. D., 186 w. 102D Sr., NEW YORK CITY. 


The physical body, at almost every 
point, is either under the absolute con- 
trol or under the dominant influence of 
the mind, providing the usual, the neces- 
sary or the favorable natural conditions 
of environment and of anatomical integ- 
rity of organs obtain. The mind not only 
controls the voluntary muscles, but, under 
the influence of emotions and volition, 
also the workings of involuntary muscles, 
of vital organs and of various tissues and 
glands. 

Some emotions which engender in us 
feelings of pleasure and satisfaction, ac- 
celerate the heart’s action, increase and 
quicken mental activity, give a sense of 
strength to the body with elasticity to the 
step and a general buoyant feeling to the 
whole body and cause a healthy and pleas- 
ing exercise of physiological functions, 
which effects are of short duration. Other 
emotions, like hope, have a similar effect 
in a leaser degree, but of longer duration. 
Then again, other emotions, like fear, 
anger and despair, have just the opposite 
effect. 

Those emotional reactions, or states, 
whether norma! or morbid in degree, cog- 
nominally called phobias (fears), are re- 
sponsible for much of the disagreeable 
consciousness of the sick and distressed. 
A person, entranced by fear, is depressed 
in spirits and in vitality; and, according 
to reliable testimony, not a few persons 
have died from the effects of fear. Pale 
face, disturbed action of the heart, faint- 


ing, disturbed breathing, trembling of the 
limbs, screaming, disturbed speech, loss of 
appetite, loss of control over muscles, es- 
pecially over sphincter muscles, spasmodie 
movements, perspiration and checking of 
secretions, especially the gastric, intes- 
tinal and mammary secretions, are promi- 
nent among others presented by persons 
possessed with fear. 

In the severer degrees of fear, there is 
a tendency to inhibition of the higher 
order of automatic nerve centers and of 
the psychical centers, which inhibition is 
caused by the unrestrained activity of the 
lower order of automatic nerve centers 
and the reflex nerve centers. The more 
or iess inhibition of higher nerve centers 
and of psychical centers causes changes in 
the blood vessels which result in the blood 
being crowded back into the great veins, 
the lungs and the heart, whose functions 
are more or leas deranged thereby. The 
changes in the muscular and vascular 
systems and in the viscera induced by thia 
process of inhibition of the higher nerve 
centers and the psychical centers, explain 
the symptoms of fear above enumerated 
and also the painful and disagreeable sub- 
jective symptoms experienced by a person 
entranced by fear. The changes in the 
blood supply to the brain caused by fear 
and by the disagreeable and painful sensa- 
tions which frightened and anxious per- 
sons are conscious of, engender such mental 
and nervous disturbances, either fune- 
tional or organic, that self-control over 
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mental action becomes impossible during 
its presence, Such is the disturbing in- 
fluence of fear over mental and nervous 
action that al) other emotions disappear 
during its presence. 

Fear and the emotions, such as shame, 
sadness, anxiety, despair, even in their 
mild forms, not only disturb the functions 
of the brain and the various organs, but, 
if continuously experienced, lessen vitality 
and render persons who are under their 
sway, more liable to the baneful effects 
of psychical and physical agents, or con- 
ditions. All depressing emotions related 
to fear have similar mental and physical 
effects, and, if often and continuously ex- 
perienced, may cause poor health and un- 
happiness, Fear, even more than lust and 
anger, is the inost disturbing emotion of 
which our nature is susceptible. The 
normal and morbid changes induced in 
persons by fear, or fear thoughts, may be 
temporary or they may be permanent. 
There is a difference, which is of practical 
importance to know, between normal and 
morbid fears, just as there is a difference 
between normal and morbid sadness. 
There is no valid or sufficient rea- 
son for the sadness of a person suf- 
fering from mental disense—melancholia 
—whereas there is for the sadness of 
a mother grieving for her lost child. 
Still, the two forms of sadness do not 
differ in kind, but only in their origin; in 
the former mental disease is the origin 
of the sadness, in the latter there is a 
natural origin of the sadness. 

Fearthoughts, whether of strange per- 
sons and animals or of high places, of im- 
aginary beings, of black things and dark 
places, of solitude and lonely places, of 
holes and caves, of lightning and thunder, 
and of things and conditions too numer- 
ous for us to mention here, are, in most 


persons, instinctive and antecede experi- 
ence, When fearthoughts are vividly 
and repeatedly entertained by persons, 
whether accidentally or purposely in- 
duced in them by objects and condi- 
tions, by suggestiveness and sugges- 
tions, the mental and nervous mechan- 
isms of these persons may become so 
labile in the direction of fear emotion 
that almost any stimulus, or suggestion 
of fear, however inappropriate, may cause 
in them painful consciousness. Generally 
the effects of wholesome thoughts and 
their accompanying emotional feelings are 
the direct opposite to those of fear- 
thoughts and their accompanying emo- 
tional feelings. Exceptionally, annoying 
and sad conditions, fainting and even 
death, according to reliable reports, have 
resulted from elevating emotional feelings, 
from intense joy. 

The instincts of self-preservation, those 
instincts that cause us to avoid everything 
injurious to our development and to 
search after favorable conditions, are the 
primary causes for our subjective feelings 
of dread of painful sensations and of de- 
sire for pleasant ones. Desires-and fears, 
if not interfered with or repressed by 
reason, becomes the sole motifs for our 
actions—conzcious and sub-conscious. In 
many persons, even those in whom im- 
perious and constant desires and fears are 
determined by reason, other desires and 
fears—instinctive desires and fears, aré 
usually found to be more potent. 

Reason itself shows the limitations of 
reason. In the majority of mankind, 
reason gocs down, and always will, before 
instinct and emotion. You all know that 
it is next to useless to try to convince 
by reason a man with a horror of heights 
that he can walk the edge of a precipice 
in safety, or a woman in love that the 
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object of her affection is worthless. The 
effects of desires (hopes) and fears must 
have been known to the ancients; fer their 
priests and magicians invented all sorts 
of charms, devices, ceremonies, incanta- 
tions, prayers, symbols, rhythmical stimu- 
lation of nerves of special sense, and other 
expedients, to influence and control the 
thoughts, and, through thoughts, the 
actions of their dupes. An examination 
of the procedures employed by these 
priests and magicians, for the purposes of 
their respective professions, shows them to 
be but ways and means of acting on the 
hopes and fears of their subjects and audi- 
ences, 

Physiological happiness is a state of 
mind, is pleasurable consciousnese, de- 
termined primarily by the normal exercise 
of bodily functions. Only secondarily is 
pleasurable consciousness dependent upon 
economic well-being, upon creed or faith, 
upon mere affirmations, or upon mechani- 
cally offered prayers. All mental and 
bodily functions, with the exception of 
child-birth, when exercised within natural 
and physiclogica) limits, should be per- 
formed subconsciously or else should 
be accompanied by pleasurable sensations 
and consciousness, A happy frame of mind 
is dependent upon brain states which are 
due to conditions of the body. Not only 
environmental impressions, but aleo im- 
pulses resulting from the exercise of the 
WILL, bring about bodily conditions—nor- 
mal and abnormal. This being true, it 
is evident that in attempts made to change 
the mood of a person from one of distress 
to that of happiness, efforts should be di- 
rected toward the removal of painful and 
morbid bodily conditions and disagree- 
able environmental conditions, and toward 
the arousing, augmenting and directing 
of desire upon which the wholesome ex- 
ercise of the WILL depends. 


But it is a mistake to think that normal 
nutrition or that the mere improvement 
and correction of mal-nutrition is always 
and alone sufficient to insure physiological 
happiness, Many scientists and healers, 
whore philosophy is determined mainly 
by pet theories, often by a commercial 
spirit or thirst for trade, seem to think 
that man is an animal, like the ass and 
the hog, whose longings may be satisfied 
with physical food. In spite of what 
many, including academicians, philoso- 
phers and saintly individuals, may say to 
the contrary, it is well known that this 
world is not run or populated or ruled 
by reazon alone, but also by sentiment. 
Much of our sentiment is the outcome, 
not so much of what we actually experi- 
ence, but very largely of what we imagine. 
The anticipation of the pain of a trifling 
surgical operation causes more suffering 
usually than the actual pain experienced 
during its performance. 

The intelligence of an animal is largely 
judged by noting the power of its imagina- 
tion. In mankind the imagination is 
highly devloped, and is a faculty respon- 
sible for much of its present progress and 
evolution. The imagination has been in- 
strumental in giving to modern man 
prowess over his body and his enviren- 
ment. Those who have applied meta- 
physical and theological systems of heal- 
ing practically must often have been as- 
tonished witnesses of the good effects of 
thoughts, the concepts of which were com- 
bined in the imagination. The wholesome 
exercise of the imagimation haa con- 
tributed to many a person’s happiness and 
bodily well-being. 

The Master said: “It is written that 
man shall not live by bread alone. Men 
of enlightened nations cannot be fed upon 
bread (physical food) alone and be happy. 
Neither are the fulfillment of isolated and 
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passing desires, even in conjunction with 
physical food, always sufficient. Is the 
possession of children sufficient to make 
happy a woman of heart and imagination, 
and satisfy her mafernal instincts and in- 
stincis of ambition? No, it is not; for 
normal men and women must love and be 
loved. They have their sympathies and 
joys, longings and aspirations, hopes and 
ambitions—all of which must be ex- 
pressed, all of which cannct be satisfied 
by physical food. To be physiologically 
happy, the necessary wants of persons 
must be satisfied by a pleasant and whole- 
some mixture of physical and mental diet 
—if we may so express. it. Besides the 
proper “life essentials“ food, water and 
air—-men and women, must have occupa- 
tion. must have leisure ard recreation, 
must have congenial companions, must 
have amusements and must have numer- 
ous other well known physical and psychi- 
cal stimuli (impressions) 10 vary their 
mental states and to prevent the activity 
of mental processes from continually oc- 
curring in one direction, or else there is 
apt to result eventually a state of discon- 
tent and distress, if no sererer disturb- 
ances, such as neurasthenia, hysteria, 
hypochrondriasis, melancholia or mono- 
mania. 

From what has been said thus far it 
can be inferred that pleasurable con- 
sciousness is much more lixely to ensue 
when environment and bodily conditions, 
which cause disagreeable impressions to 
reach consciousness, are removed. But 
the sources of disagreeable impressions 
cannot always be removed or altered. 
When and where such is the case, the only 
safeguard against disagreea>le conscious- 
ness lies in psycho-physiolcgical adapta- 
tion. By psycho-physiologieal adaptation 
the undesirable effects of sensations and 
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ideas are minimized through fixation of 
the attention only or mainly upon pleas- 
ant experiences, whether present or past, 
either by an effort of the wrur or by the 
acquisition of habitual automatic and re- 
flex actions. By recalling as often as pos- 
sible through an effort of the wit those 
past experiences which gave us pleasure 
and satisfaction, we eventually form the 
habit of paying attention to pleasant sen- 
sations and ideas only or mainly. How- 
ever, emotions cannot be revived in mem- 
ory or in imagination—we can simply 
create new griefs and raptures by sum- 
moning up a lively thought of their ex- 
citing causes. The cause of these new 
emotional feelings is now only an idea, 
or ideas. 

In practice, it is necessary to distin- 
guish between these original and ideal 
emotions. Such is the relation between 
impressions from and thoughts of objects 
to the instincte and emotions, that the 
mere memory and imagination of the ob- 
jects may suffice to liberate instinctive acts 
and emotional feelings. Instinctive acts 
and emotional feclings cannot be sup- 
pressed, but they be repressed by logical 
thinking. If the tts nervosa (nerve 
force) generated by impressions can be 
kept up amid the convolutions of the brain 
and can be prevented from running down 
into the viscera and muscles by an effort 
of the wit, instinctive and emotional 
reactions will not occur. In persons 
afflicted with disease and undesirable 
thought and life habits, objects are apt to 
cause thoughts which generate downward 
currents of nerve impulses into the organs 
of body, producing vascular, muscular and 
visceral changes which are accompanied 
by disagreeable sensations and emotional 
states—all because in these persons there 
is usually a feebleness of logical thought, 
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of decision and of voluntary attention. 

From what has been said, it is evident 
that, in the treatment. of perrons afflicted 
with distressing and pessimistic tenden- 
cies of mind, both physical and psychical 
expedients should be employed. Any 
state of mal-nutrition, if present, should 
be corrected by the ingestion of the proper 
quality and quantity of the “life essen- 
tials” by the natural or the voluntary 
exercise of physiological functions. All 
rheumatic, gouty, tuberculous and other 
tendencies should be removed by medical 
and surgical expedients. To overcome 
undesirable and disagreeable instincts and 
habits of life and thought, the Desire 
must be strengthened; for the wiLL is a 
derivative reaction of DESIRE. 

Where the physical sources of disagree- 
able sensations and ideas have been re- 
moved, the psychurgeon and suggestionist 
can gradually bring about an amelioristic 
tendency of the mind in afflicted persons 
by sensory appeal, by philosophical appeal, 
and, in morbid cases, such as are stricken 
with neurasthenia, hysteria, hypochron- 
driasis, phobia, melancholia and insanity, 
in whom sensory and philosophical appeal 
alone are hardly sufficient to evoke and 
perpetuate Dzstre, by increasing the re- 
ceptivity of the brain to agreeable impres- 
sions through increase of its blood supply. 
The blood supply to the brain can readily 
be increased by lowering the head for five 
or six minutes (the body being relaxed 
and recumbent) while making sensory and 
philosophical appeals, or by intelligent 
stimulation before making the appeal.s 

The length of this article prohibits us 
from giving directions of how these ap- 
peals should be made and how the re- 
ceptivity of the brain to these appeals 
should be increased. This must be re- 
served for a later article. Autosuggestion 


and Suggestion are methods for making 
appeals which are effective, provided they 
are persevoringly and systematically em- 
ployed, in atterapts made to correct dis- 
content and miserable states of mind. 
The only methods of procedure which we 
would endorse and advocate must be a 
combination of psychical and physiologi- 
cal expedients; for by such a combination 
it is possible to modify or substitute be- 
fore consciousness, not only conceptions, 
but also the moods of unhappy persons. 
These methods of procedure are more ra- 
tional ways of proceeding in attempts 
made to attain happiness than those 
methods of procedure known as hypno- 
tism, animal magnetism, affirmation, soul- 
culture, Christian Science, and the like 
all of which, in many of the cases in which 
such or similar procedures are persistently 
resorted to, merely succeed in substi- 
tuting phychoses, neuroses, functional 
disturbances, or beliefs and fixed ideas of 
plain, unadorned nonsense, for the morbid 
conditions which it was sought to prevent, 
palliate or cure. 
(Concluded) 


Santa Barpara, CaL., April 6, 1902. 

J herewith enclose a dollar for an- 
other year’s subscription to SUGGESTION. 
I consider it a dollar well invested. Let 
the good work go on. 

W. P. BorchEn. 


Pursio, OHIO, March 5, 1902. 
Allow me te congratulate you on the 
inherent value of your journal. There 
always seemed to be a vacant niche in the 
32 years of my general practice of medi- 
eine; Sceazsrion almost fills it. 
J. L. Wrioxr, M. D. 
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F. W. SOUTHWORTH, M. D., TACOMA, WASH. 


‘Ta me, a very significant sign of the 
times is the appearance of a voluminous 
work on the drugless treatment of disease 
— Physiologie Therapeuties—by Solomon 
Solis (ohen. A. XI., I. I)., Prof. of Medi- 
cine and Therapeutics, Phila, Palyelinie: 
Lecturer on Clinical Medicine, Jeff. Med. 
College. ete. 

‘The appearance of such a work at the 
present time must certainly be in response 
to a demand for it, and eminating from 
such a source, seems to emphasize the fact 
that the leaders of the orthadox or old 
methods of treatment nre conceding very 
much to the new thought and its require- 
ments, amd opensy, fostering investigation 
and experiment along these lines. One 
volume of the set is devoted entirely to 
the subject of suggestion and mental ther- 
apeutics and contains this frank avewal 
by the author in extenuation: If Psychie 
processes can share in the causation of 
disease, so may they be utilized to bring 
about recovery in carefully selected cases. 
Faith cure, nind eure.“ hypnotism and 
the like have a basis in the fundamental 
facte of human nature, and physicians 
should study and rightly use the ther- 
apeutie patency of suggestion rather than 
suffer charlatans to abuse it.” 

When we consider how the rank and file 
of the profession bow with reverence and 
olwdience to “authority” we must hope 
much from these strong recommendations. 
True, personal knowledge can only be ac- 
quired by personal investigation and ex- 
perience and a strong individuality will 
not baw with servile obeisance to the die- 


tum of authority. Only those who are 
mentally lazy or are dominated by an un- 
reasoning fear hang back from utilizing 
the good which heterodexy holds in abun- 
dance. The way has long since been 
broken nud the criticism or censure 
which often falls to the lot of a pioneer 
or reformer, in suggestive therapeutics is 
now no longer in evidence in thinking 
minds. Let us hope that this work may 
produce many earnest seekers in and vota- 
Ties to the science of suggestive therapeu- 
tics, as well as lead to a higher hygiene, 
proving by personal practical application 
its well deserved place in the progressive 
physicians armamentarium. The intro- 
duction to this work by its gifted author 
teems with many strong pleas for a place 
for suggestion, and so strikingly bears 
out and brings home vital points about 
the science that quotations are worthy 
of deeper thought than the average sug- 
gestionist, 1 think, usually gives to the 
subject. The “Power within” is treated 
by him in this significant and logical 
manner. 

Life, according to Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
is characterized by the power of living 
wings to preserve a mobile equilibrium 
within their environments, or as he phrases 
it, by “the continuous adjustment of 
internal relations to external relations,” 
In order that this equilibrium of the or- 
Eunism as a whole may be conserved, it 
is necessary that there should be a like 
condition of equilibrium as between its 
different parts. In other words a perfect 
balance of function must be maintained 
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by continuons adjustment of internal re- 
lations to one another. The balance of 
internal relations. then, constitutes health ; 
and during the long ages of evolution, 
the normal organism has acquired and de- 
veloped, to a high degree, the power of 
testoring this balance, when disturbed. 
whether by intrinsic or extrinsic causes, 
through its own automatic adjustments. 

The question then is flow to readjust 
this loss of equilibrium. We trace it back 
from lose of nutrition to some functional 
inharmony between organs or tissues. Re- 
store function by removing the cawe, 
which is usually found in the lack of 
the proper quantity ar quality of the life 
essentials” or in the mental realm. Here 
we rely upon the “power within“ for 
potent aid, through right suggestions. 
Here again we find our gifted author ably 
suppporting our position. 

“Natural reeuperative power haa been 
developed, not through the intaking of 
substances foreign ta the organizm, but 
by physical, chemical, and finally psychic 
reactions af the cells, tissuen. organs, sys- 
tems, and—a factor not to be ignored— 
of the organism as a whole. 

“Such reactions are in some instances 
simple, in others complex, involving nu- 
merous interactions, Nor can a sharp 
dividing line, either aa to origin or as to 
character, be drawn between those reac- 
tions of the organism to hostile changes 
in the environment, which we term mor- 
bid, and those which we designate as pro- 
tective, salutary, or recuperative. As I 
have elsewhere said not anly must we rec- 
ognize that disease and recovery are alike 
vital proceseee, in which the organism it- 
self is the most active agent, and that 
neither morbific nor therapeutic influences 
endow the organism with new attributes or 
introduce into its operations new powers, 
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but we must also keep in mind that disease 
and recovery are often, if not always, one 
continuous process. Upon the discussion 
of this intricate eubject, however, I shall 
not now enter, but will merely emphasize 
the facts that a health-preserving and 
health-restoring tendency exists; that it is 
a natural endowment, and not the gift of 
art: and that it is dependent upon the in- 
herent properties of cells, tis⸗ues, organs 
and the organism.” 

How casy then, to glide in natural or- 
der or sequence to the question of treat- 
ment for the purpose of aiding thie “in- 
herent property” this “vis medicatrix na- 
ture” “vitality =the “Power within” * * 
** © “ATE successful treatment, neverthe- 
lees, depends upon the evocation, stimula- 
tion, and control of the recuperative re- 
actions, together with the suppression, 
diminution or neutralization of antagonis- 
tic reactions likewise occurring automatic- 
cally as the result of extraneous morhifie 
influences of internal failures or disturb- 
ances,” 

Suggestion coupled with hygiene, which 
latter all rational suggestionists insist up- 
on, meets all the requirements of a “ane- 
cessful treatment —in connection with 
such measures as may be deemed benefici- 
ally accessory, according to the judgment 
of the physician. Jn all treatment a due 
consideration must be accorded to natural 
means and laws. Remembering that health 
is normal and disease a lose of harmony 
or equilibrium——that your efforts are to 
restore, and not to gire that which the 
organism does not already possess. 

“By natural or physiologic therapeutics, 
then, ix meant the utilization in the man- 
agement of the sick of agencies similar to 
those constantly acting upon the human 
body in health; but, because of some de- 
parture from health, needing to be special- 
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ly exaggerated or localized in their ac- 
tion,” * * * * the use of water, sunlight, 
food and methods of feeding, air, rest 
and exercise of function, physical and 
mental; of which last not the least im- 
portant phase is one commonly overlooked 
—emotion. These and similar influences 
having helped to make man what he is, 
may well be employed to remake him 
when he departs from the norm. 

What treatment could be more rational 
than that which teaches a man how and 
why, to educate him in the proper uses 
of the “life essentials” and the mental con- 
trol of adverse, or negative states of 
thought, such as the well educated and 
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practical psychologist or suggestionist 
uses? To those who need the weight of 


Authority“ before taking up suggestion, 


these quotations must be your guaranty. 
No stronger reasons can be adduced than 
these contained in the words before quoted 
“As psychic processes can share in the 
causation of disease, so may they be util- 
ized to bring about recovery in carefully 
selected cases. ‘Faith cure, ‘mind cure,’ 
‘hypnotism’ and the like have a basis in 
the fundamental facts of human nature 
and physicians should study and rightly 
use the therapeutic potency of suggestion, 
rather than suffer charlatans to abuse it.” 
“A word to the wise is sufficient.” 


CULTURE. 


BY ALBERT WHITEHOUSE, TRINITY PARK. DURHAM, N. C. 


In order to fully understand and ap- 
preciate the importance of bathing it is 
necessary to know something about the 
skin. The skin has special functions, and 
apart from these, by means of its tough- 
ness, flexibility and elasticity, it is well 
qualified to serve as the general covering 
of the body for defending the internal 
parts from external violence; readily 
yielding and adapting itself to their 
various movements and changes of posi- 
tion. As regards its special functions, 
the skin is an organ of excretion and se- 
cretion. It is a sensitive organ in the 
exercise of touch, a channel for absorp- 
tion, and plays an important part in regu- 
lating the temperature of the body. When 
these facts are taken into consideration 
it can be easily understood that the skin 
bears an important relation to health and 


its proper care is a matter for serious con- 
sideration. 

Water, air, and heat applied in various 
weys exert varying beneficial influences 
on the skin, but before considering these 
it will be well to go further but briefly 
into the special functions of the skin. 
The one most commonly associated with 
it is that of excreting the sweat. The 
fluid secreted by the sweat-glands is usu- 
ally formed so gradually that the watery 
pertion of it escapes by evaporation as 
fast as it reaches the surface. But, dur- 
ing strong exercise, exposure to great ex- 
ternal warmth, certain diseases, and when 
evaporation is prevented, the secretion 
becomes more marked snd collects on the 
skin in the form of drops of fluid. The 
“perspiration” really includes that por- 
tion of the secretions and exudations from 
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the skin which pass off by evaporation 
and the sweat includes that which is col- 
lected only in drops of fluid on the sur- 
face of the skin. The two terms, how- 
ever are usually employed synonymously. 
The chief constituents of the sweat are 
carbonic acid and water, but there are 
other substances which are deposited on 
the skin and mixed with the sebaceous 
matter. The secretion of the sebaceous 
glands of the skin is chiefly an oily mat- 
ter. Its purpose seems to be to keep the 
skin moist and supple, and by its oily na- 
ture, to prevent evaporation from the sur- 
face and guard the skin from the effects 
of the long- continued action of moisture. 
But while it thus serves local purposes, 
its removal from the body entitles it to 
be reckoned among the excretions of the 
skin. The sebaceous matter and sweat 
are brought to the surface by minute ducts 
or pores. There are said to be several 
million pores over the whole surface of 
the body; so it can be easily understood 
that a great deal of matter is excreted in 
that way daily—the average amount of 
watery vapor being between 114 and 2 Ibs. 
per day. During a state of rest, the aver- 
age loss by cutaneous and pulmonary ex- 
halation in a minute is eighteen grains; 
of this eleven grains pass off by the skin 
and seven by the lungs. Of carbonic 
acid, the average quantity exhaled by the 
skin ig about 1-150 to 1-200 of that by 
the lungs. 

The skin acts as one of the most im- 
portant organs for regulating the temper- 
ature of the blood, in that it offers a large 
surface for radiation, conduction and 
evaporation; that it contains a large 
amount af blood; that the quantity of 
blood contained in it is greater under eir- 
cumstances which demand a loes of heat 
from the body, and vice versa. A warm 
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or hot atmosphere acts on the nerves of 
the skin, which in turn produce a relax- 
ation of the muscular coats of tho blood- 
vessels, and as a result, the skin becomes 
full-blooded and hot; sweating follows 
and much heat is lost. With a low tem- 
perature, on the other hand, the blood- 
vessels shrink, and in accordance with the 
consequently diminished blood-supply, the 
skin becomes pale, cold, and dry. Thus 
by means of a self-regulating apparatus, 
the skin becomes the most important 
agent by which the temrperature of the 
body is regulated. 

There are various kinds of baths by 
which the skin and, through it, the differ- 
ent parts and conditions of the body are 
treated. Besides the application of water 
in many vays at different temperatures, 
there are baths with oils, hot air, steam, 
medicated vapors, earth (sand and mud), 
those under the name of heliotherapy, in 
which light, air and the sun are used, and 
those with electricity as the chief thera- 
peutic agent. Most of these baths are 
used in various abnormal conditions or 
diseases, but these do not come within the 
province of this article. Bathing for 
cleansing and tonic purposes only is what 
I shall present at this time. Just how 
much of this kind of bathing is necessary 
or even advisable for these purposes is a 
matter on which those who claim to be 
authorities differ widely. True it is that 
among certain classea of people who bathe 
the body very rarely there is a fair degree 
of rugged bealth; and there are many un- 
healthy persons who bathe every day. 
However I do not hesitate to state that, 
in my opinion, it is not poss ble to have 
perfect health without frequent and judi- 
cious bathing with water; the appearance 
of persons who do not sufficiently cleanse 
their akin, and the odor from their bodies, 
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are sufficient evidence for me if there were 
no other. Again it is absurd to expect 
a clean and healthy appearance of the skin 
or an absenée of bodily odor to follow any 
amount of judicious bathing if internal 
cleanliness is not assured by perfect elimi- 
nation of the waste products of the body. 
Many persons who think themselves clean 
and are even fastidious about their out- 
ward appearance are positively unclean 
in reality. Who has not met the immac- 
ulately groomed person with foul breath 
and repellant hddily odor? The perfectly 
elean person, without and within, requires 
no perfume to enhance his natural frag- 
rance. What is there that is more de- 
lightfully agreeable and refreshing than 
a clean, healthy baby ? 

Without going too deeply into my sub- 
ject I will now proceed to make some 
practical and rational deductions for the 
consideration of each individual reader. 
It will he noticed that I have used the 
term “judicious bathing” several times. I 
did so intentionally. The kind of bath- 
ing that would be of benefit to one per- 
son would not be advisable for another; 
in fact it might even be injurious in its 
effects. Manx have the idea that it is not 
advisable to bathe the whole body with 
water every day. Personally I am one of 
the daily bath brigade. Man is really 
amphibious in a degree. He has a na- 
tural desire to be in the water. It is not 
for cleanliness, nor for tonic effect, nor 
simply to get cool, that the summer visitor 
at the sca-shore is attracted to the water. 

A patient taken to a Vienna hospital 
severely burned was kept in a tepid bath 
for nearly a year, until the body covering 
was sufficiently healed to again withstand 
the air. A traveller relates having come 
across a man in western China, who spent 
his winters in a hot spring. He had 
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made perfect arrangements for this novel 
way of getting through the cold season. 

Under normat conditions I hold that 
there is little danger in the too frequent 
ase of water. The body should be 
eleansed with soap and hot or warm water 
at least twice per week, the year round. 
In summer it is more advisable to bathe 
daily on account of increased perspiration. 
The daily bath in the cool weather should 
ve taken for its tonie effects rather than 
for cleanliness. A quick morning bath 
as described in last month's article will 
give the best results. 

Some years ago a few young men in 
London arranged to take a dip in the Ser- 
pentine lake in Hyde Park every morn- 
ing of the year. Their act at first called 
forth many comments and some warnings 
from many wise-heads(?), but no ill ef- 
fects have yet been recorded among the 
band or club, In winter it was necessary 
for them to break through the ice. 

At one time opinions were divided as 
to whether the shock experienced by the 
nervous system through taking a cold 
bath, when perspiring freely, was harmful 
or not. Eventually the majority of ex- 
pert opinions decided that when condi- 
tions were favorable: i. e., where there was 
no organic heart trouble and no abnormal 
condition of the nervous system, the shock 
had a strengthening an! beneficial effect, 
but there are many yet who do not concur 
in the decision. Personally I do not feel 
any shock in getting under a cold shower- 
hath whilgt sweating freely, but I do when 
I am not warmed up by some exercise or 
other exertion. I favor the practice of 
taking cold baths of any kind whilst the 
body is heated to the point of perspiration, 
other conditions being favorable; and I 
disfavor or condemn cold bathing as a 
practice unless the surface circulation has 
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been stimulated by exercise, exertion, or 
temperature. 

Cold baths should never be taken whea 
the body is fatigued, even during the sum- 
mer. A warm or hot bath will always re- 
lieve fatigue or muscular or nervous irri- 
tability and restlessness. Baths of any 
kind should not be taken within two hours 
after finishing a meal, and a meal should 
not be taken within an hour after a bath 
In the latter case, it takes an hour at 
least for the complete reaction to take 
place und the circulation to become evenly 
distributed again. Bathing too soon after 
eating interferes with the digestive pro- 
cesses. 

Ten minutes is long enough to stay im- 
mersed in hot water; a longer time has a 
debilitating effect. A cold bath should 
not be prolonged or it will have the same 
depressing effect. The skin does not re- 
quire to be rubbed hard with a rough 
towel after a hot bath, nor after a cold 
one, if the proper reaction takes place, A 
dry rub ie often advisable instead of a 
bath, and a period of rest should always 
be taken after a cold or hot bath, as it 
favors the proper reaction. 

For face-bathing hot and cold water 
used alternately are good. When the skin 
of the face is rough, or if it has pimples, 
the sehaccous ducts are at fault, and they 
need stimulating. When the pores of the 
ekin appear relaxed the application of a 
mild astringent will sometimes prove 
serviceable if used after an alternating hot 
and cold face bath. Don’t rub the skin 
in this condition, but dry by mopping, 
with a soft towel. 

Ancient history shows that the Romans 
gave particular attention to bathing, and 
they used it largely for therapeutic pur- 
poses. Instead of hospitals they built 
baths for the treatment of their sick and 
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thore wounded in their extended cam- 
paigns in other countries. The town of 
Bath in England contains the ruins of one 
of their institutions. For therapeutic 
purposes, as well as for general use, I 
find the judicious employment of thermal 
baths very valuable. In fact, I maintain 
that it is not possible to have the skin 
thoroughly clean without taking occasion- 
al hot air or steam baths. In giving mas- 
sage, IJ have removed dirt and dead skin 
from the surface of the body of persons 
who made frequent use of soap and hot 
water and thought themselves clean. On 
general principles, as it were, for cleans- 
ing purposes without, I have been taking 
a hot air bath every ten days or two weeks 
for some time past with the moat satis- 
factory resulte. There is no better way 
of flushing the blood stream of impurities 
than by drinking a good quantity of water 
and then immediately sweating profusely 
in a hot air cabinet. The taking of these 
thermal baths has been simplified by the 
use of cabinets. 

Next month I will take up the subject 
of walking and will give special inatruc- 
tions for overcoming stoop shoulders 
through exercise, 
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I have stated repeatedly in the columns 
of this magazine and elsewhere, that prac- 
titioners of Suggestive-’Pherapeutics make 
a grave mistake in endeavoring to produce 
hypnotic-somnambulism in their patients, 
and this month I shall report the results 
I have obtained in a few of the many cases 
I have treated succesefully after other 
operators had endeavored to produce som- 
nambulism in them and failed. 

Hypnotic-somnambulism is a symptom; 
It is not a state which can be induced by 
an operater, as many believe and teach. 
It depends upon the previous education of 
the subject and denotes that the subject 
is a highly suggestible person—highly sug- 
gestible and easily infiuenced at all times. 
The operator does not produce this high 
degree of suggestibility; the methods he 
employs merely serving to bring out 
prominently the fact that it is present or 
absent in a subject. The majority of 
operators are interested in the phenomena 
of hypnotic-somnambulism and lose sight 
of the fact that it is in evidence only in 
persons possessing certain traits of charac- 
ter. 

When our operators begin to make a 
serious study of the individuality of the 
hypnotic-somnambule, instead of the phe- 
nomena of hypnotic-somnambulism, the 
cause for the phenomena will become as 
clear as day, and they will be forced to 
agree with my conclusions, which have 
been made only after experimenting with 
thousands of somnambules and studying 


the mental characteristics of a large num- 
ber of them. 

The remarkable, instantaneous cures 
are made in the hypnotic somnambules, 
but these cures will take place at a revival 
meeting just as well as at the hands of an 
operator who believes the result was ob- 
tained because the patient went into the 
apparent sleep of hypnotic-somnambulism. 
The operator loses sight of the fact that 
the subject is highly suggestible, and 
says he was asleep because the operator 
said he was. If the operater will 
say “You are dead. You know you are 
dead, and when I tell you to come to 
life again you will open your eyes. Your 
pain and trouble will be gone, and you 
will tell me you were dead.” The 
subject will open his eyes when com- 
manded and declare that he is better and 
that he has been dead. Now, we know 
that he has not been dead. If he has 
not been dead, why does he say he was? 
For the same reason that he says he was 
asleep-—t. e., because the operator said 
so, and being highly suggestible, he 
acquiesces in the statement. 

From exhaustive experiments I know 
that the hypnotic somnambule while obey- 
ing suggestions ts no more asleep than 
he is dead, and, although he acquiesces 
in the suggestions of the operator and 
will stick to them in his presence, he 
knows all the time that he is neither dead 
nor asleep, but feels compelled to obey 
the suggestions. I have heard a consump- 
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tive, in the last stages of the disease, de- 
clare he was a well man after a hypnotic- 
somnambulistie seance in which he said 
he was asleep. Inside of ten minutes 
after his treatment he told a friend that 
he had not been asleep; that the treat- 
ment was nonsensical and he did not see 
how he could be cured by it. 

If an operator desires to get at the 
truth about hypnotic somnambulism, let 
him question the somnambules who come 
to him and pay kim for private treat- 
ment. It is more difficult to get the truth 
from subjects who submit themselves for 
experiment, for they enjoy it and take 
pleasure in being “shown off.” 

The somnambule is highly imaginative 
as well as highly suggestible, and he fre- 
quently complains of troubles, which had 
their origin in his imagination, or of 
troubles the cause of which has long since 
disappeared, leaving only the mental im- 
pression which he seems unable to throw 
off alone. 

These troubles speedily disappear in the 
hypnotic somnambule, and it is on account 
of these rapid cures that so many operat- 
ors endeavor to put every patient to sleep. 
They have found that those who will say 
that they were asleep seem to be most 
speedily cured. This is true when the 
subject has imaginary troubles, but 
people who are not hypnotic somnambules 
rarely have imaginary troubles. When 
a genuine trouble does exist in the som- 
nambule, it is much more difficult to re- 
lieve than a similar trouble in a patient 
who is less suggestible. The somnambule 
will declare he is better whether he is 
better or not—if the operator says he is 
better—and many operators accept this 
parrot-like statement of the somnambule 
for a genuine, instantaneous cure. 

If a patient, who believes he has to be 
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put to sleep before he can be benefited, 
consult an operator who holds the same 
idea, he will be disappointed in his treat- 
ment, whether he prove to be a somnam- 
bule or not. If he should not be a som- 
nambule, the operator will waste the time 
which should be spent in relieving the 
trouble by properly directed suggestion, in 
endeavoring to preduce sleep. The pa- 
tient becomes discouraged, and, eventu- 
ally, seeks elsewhere for “a more power- 
ful hypnotist,” only to meet with another 
failure. Even if the patient prove to be 
a somnambule, paying for his treatment, 
he may tell the operator he has been 
asleep, although he knows that this is 
not true. The result is that the com- 
nambule himself, expecting to be placed 
in an unconscious condition and not ob- 
taining it, soon deserts the operator and 
seeks a more powerful hypnotist, or some 
other method of treatment from which 
he appears to get more for his money. 

I have long ceased to talk about “put- 
ting the patient to sleep,” in my own 
practice, and my successful resulta have 
inereased ten-fold since I have taken 
this course. I am constantly curing 
patients who have been disappointed in 
the treatment of other operators who 
promised, or endeavored, to produce 
hypnotię somnambulism. Many of these 
patients prove to be hypnotic somnam- 
bules, and as soon as I recognize their 
high degree of suggestibility I play upon 
it for their own good, but never make 
them acquiesce in a suggestion that they 
will realize is not trae. I am speaking 
now of my private practice. In clinical 
practice I have to suggest sleep, or some- 
thing equally absurd, to the somnambules, 
to explain the condition, by demonstra- 
tion, to my classes. 

Recently I had a physician studying 
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with me who has been in practice for 
seventeen Yours, and in the last few years 
has experimented with over one thousand 
somnumbules. Still my work and theories 
were a revelation to him, for he had never 
studied the indivtdnalily of the somnam- 
bule. When he sav the work which was 
being done at my clinics many things 
which had baffled him were made clear, 
and he realized at once that his future 
field in Suggestive-Therapeutics had 
broadened. One morning, after he had 
begun to realize fully the fact that the 
hypnotic somnambule dors not. actually 
sleep, I gave him a new clinic patient to 
trent. He took tho history of the case 
according to the methods I follow, but 
before beginning tréatment, caine to me 
to ask how he should proceed. The pa- 
tient, a Mr. R., age 42, complained of 
constipation which had existed for nine- 
teen years. He had taken medicines 
during the greater part of this time; had 
attended clinics in this city at several 
media) colleges, and for eighieen months 
had used a morning enema of six quarts 
of warm water. He also suffered from 
melancholia, nasal catarrh, slight dys- 
pepsia, poor circulation and was easily 
fatigued—a typica. case for suggestive 
treatment. But my student, the Doctor, 
elicited the fact that the patient came 
to the clinic expecting he would have to 
be put to sleep in order to be benefited. 
He had read works on hypnotism which 
taught this idea, and for three weeks be- 
fore coming to my clinie had been taking 
treatment from a “Professor of hypnot- 
ism,” who had been trying, without suc- 
cess, to put him to sleep. The patient 
was not a somnambule, but he believed 
in “the sleep.” and the operator believed 
in it also. and, not obtaining it, both be- 
came discouraged, although the Professor 
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was sure he could induce the condition in 
time, and attributed his failure to lack of 
concentration on the part of his subject. 
I might add here that this same Professor 
claims to be able to hypnotise persong 
who pass his window in the street below. 

My student did not know how to pro- 
ceed with the patient undor these condi- 
tions, for here was a man who came ex- 
pecting to be put to sleep before he was 
relieved. If he told him we did not put 
our patients to sleep, he would lose confi- 
dence in the treatment at once and would 
not attend the clinic a second time. 

“What shall I do?“ my student asked. 
“Get the results first and talk to him 
about sleep afterwards. When his bowels 
begin to move freely every day and he is 
feeling better he will not care whether 
you put him to sleep or not,“ I replied. 
„Well! How shall I preeced to bring 
nbout these results without at least at- 
tempting to put him to sleep?” the Doctor 
asked, 

“You know our theories of the opera- 
tions of the Law of Suggestion, and you 
know how to employ directed suggestion. 
Let this patient understand that you are 
merely giving him a preparatory lesson 
today and that before you are prepared to 
begin what he expects is to be the hypnotic 
treatment he is to come for another lesson. 
Place your directed suggestions strongly 
and the results will be forthcoming in a 
few days. When he finds that he is im- 
proving, you will not be able to drive 
him away, sleep or no sleep“ I answered. 

The Doctor proceeded with the treat- 
ment as I directed, and two days later the 
patient returned to the clinic. His bowels 
had moved two mornings without medi- 
cines or enema. He felt better mentally 
and was very happy over the results. 
Another suggestive treatment was given, 
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during which the suggestive condition was 
induced and appropriate suggestions were 
given, but the word “sleep” was not men- 
tioned. 

The next time the patient appeared he 
reported that his bowels were still moving 
regularly every day and that he was better 
in every way and had gained two pounds 
in weight. Ee returned for several more 
treatments; improvement continued, but 
still not a word had been said on either 
side about puiting him to sleep. Finally, 
one morning, I said to him: “You came 
here to be put to sleep to be cured, did 
you not?” 

“Yer,” he replied. 

“But you have done so well, so far, 
without going to sleep that you do not 
care whether you are put to sleep or not. 
Do you?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied. “I don’t care now 
whether I am put to sleep or not, although 
I should like to experience the sensation.” 

“You have done so well, so far, that it 
won't be necessary to put you to sleep,” I 
said: “However, you better come to 
the clinie once or twice more, just to let 
us know that everything is going satis- 
factorily with you.” 

This patient is perfectly well today. He 
has gained in weight and strength; is 
happy and contented, and every organ in 
his body is doing good work. Had we at- 
tempted to put him to sleep and failed, it 
is not likely he would have returned for 
treatment, and he might be looking yet 
for a “more powerful hypnotist.” He 
still believes in the hypnotic sleep, I sup- 
pose, but we have not the time to explain 
to every one who presents himself at the 
clinic, expecting hypnotic somnambulism, 
that sleep is never present even in the 
somnambule, for it takes a couple of 
woeks, with many demonstrations, to make 
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this point clear even to a student, cape- 
cially if his mind has been filled with the 
old-fashioned, out of date, hypnotic theo- 
ries, 

It is to be regretted that this erroneous 
idea of sleep has become so prevalent. 
The many cheap courses in hypnotism 
on the market at present are responsible 
for much of the trouble, for the majority 
of them are written by stage hypnotists 
who have not made a thorough study of 
the subject and are only interested in the 
phenomena of hypnotic somnambulism as 
viewed from the old-fashioned point of 
view. Stage exhibitions, also, spread the 
error, and many carnest operators, I am 
sorry to fay, also teach this false idea. 
But, one by one, our honest workers are 
discovering the mistake, and are realizing 
that it has militated against the ecience 
and their success in the past. They are 
endeavoring to counteract the trouble by 
presenting the truth whenever an oppor- 
tunity is afforded and are spreading the 
knowledge of the value of Suggestive- 
Therapeutics in all its beauty and sim- 
plicity. 

Mrs. II. was brought to me by her hus- 
band. She had been suffering with many 
complaints, such as dvapepsia, headaches, 
constipation, nervous prostration, ete., and 
was unable to walk unless supported She 
was taking medicines which moved her 
bowels and aided digestion a little, but 
the inability to walk was the trouble I 
was asked to relieve through“ hypnotism.” 

The patient resided in a distant city, 
and a physician there had tried to hyp- 
notize her, but failed to induce sicep. He 
had impressed her mind with the idea 
that she could be cured if she could be 
put to sleep. Another physician, who was 
supposed to be a more powerful hypnotist, 
was tried, with the same result. Hyp- 
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notists in three other cities were tried 
the last one, in New York—but all met 
with the same result, although each had 
affirmed from the first that he was con- 
fident he could put her to sleep. 

From New York she was brought to 
Chicago, and I was consulted. The first 
question I was asked was, “Can you put 
her into the hypnotic steep?” I explained 
my ideas about the “hypnotic sleep” and 
fold the patient I believed I could cure 
her without putting her to sleep. This 
did not satisfy her, and she said that there 
would he no use taking treatment unless 
1 could put her to sleep, and that they 
would consult someone else in this city 
who was looked upon as a “powerful 
hypnotist.” I told her since she felt that 
way about the matter it was the best 
thing for her to do, and that if he did 
not succeed in putting her to sleep, I 
should be glad to’ have her return and 
take a month's treatment. 

The husband asked to see me privately. 
What I had said to them had impressed 
him greatly, and I explained the sleep of 
the hypnotic somnambule to him in detail. 
He said that my theories appealed to his 
common sense, but that he would satisfy 
his wife's whim, and in the event that the 
hypnotist was not successful he would 
take the reins in his own hands and bring 
his wife to me for a month’s treatment. 

During my conversation with the pa- 
tient I discovered that she was not a 
hypnotic somnambule, and the failure of 
the several operators to put her to sleep, 
or to get her even to acquiesce in the sug- 
gestion of sleep, was very apparent to me. 
Consequently I was satisfied that I should 
have the patient back for treatment. 

Two weeks later the patient was brought 
for treatment. The hypnotist had tried 
ten times, at as many seances, to get her 
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to sleep, but failed, as I expected. 

I gave this patient the regular Suggest- 
ive treatment and, in spite of her auto- 
suggestion that sleep was necessary to 
obtain the desired result, she was walking 
alone in two weeks and left for home 
when the month’s treatment was finished. 
The constipation, dyspepsia and headache 
had disappeared and the patient gained 
fourteen pounds in weight. When she 
departed her health was better than it had 
been for years. 

Miss A., age 26, came to the clinic be- 
lieving she would be put to sleep. She 
had a number of funetional troubles, such 
as constipation, painful menstruation, 
headaches, ete., for which she sought re- 
lief. She helieved in hypnotism and was 
confident she could be cured if put to 
sleep. She stated that another physician 
had tried to hypnotize her, but had not 
succeeded in curing her, because he had 
not put her to sleep. He had advised 
her to attend the elinie at the school. 

I could tell, even while questioning this 
patient, that she was a hypnotic somnam- 
bule, and I was confident that she had 
told the physician who had tried to hyp- 
notize her that she had been asleep during 
her seances with him. So I called him to 
the telephone, and he told me she was an 
excellent hypnotic subject and had always 
gone sound asleep for him, and declaring 
es awakening that che had been sound 
asleep and remembered nothing that had 
been said or done while she was in this 
condition. He had given her a number of 
these treatments, but could not see that 
she was deriving benefit, so decided to 
send her to the elinie to see if we could 
do anything more for her. This was ex- 
actly what I expected, and I brought out 
evidence in my demonstrations to show 
that the girl was a somnambule, although 
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I did not tell her she was asleep. I 
merely made other suggestions which she 
carried out at once. Had I told her she 
was asleep, even though her eyes were 
open, she would have said she was asleep. 
This patient was treated at the clinic for 
one month with directed suggestion, and 
was dismissed completely cured, although 
the word sleep was never mentioned to 
her till the last morning. Then, simply 
to demonstrate the point to my class, I 
looked her straight in the eyes, as she was 
about to leave the room, and said to her: 
“Miss A., have you been asleep at any 
time during your treatment here?” 

“Why ! No!” she replied. 

“Oh! yes, you have,” I said quickly in 
& commanding tone. “You went to sleep 
every morning. Asleep every morning. 
You went to sleep every morning. Tell 
me. Quickly now. You went to sleep 
every morning. You slept every morning, 
during treatment, did you not? Answer 
me:“ 

“Yes,” came the reply. “I went to 
sleep every morning.” 

Query. Did she? 


A Word to the Wise. 

The other day a man confessed to me 
that for a score of years he had tried to 
be moderate, to do his work thoroughly 
and take comfort in life, but that an un- 
controllable impulse had swept him on. 
Of an intense disposition, born with a 
tendency to rush, he found himself in a 
hurrying world and was carried forward 
by the restless sweep, sweep of the surging 
tide. When he read a book he would 
try to pause over a sentence or paragraph, 
to read as people once studied books when 
there were but few. But he had no sooner 
finished a sentence than he would pass to 


the next, and so on. To pause was to be- 
come conscious of the many pages still 
before him, and of other books not yet 
read. To linger was seemingly to lose 
time. Thus day succeeded day, and when 
vacation time came he threw himself as 
forcibly into what was strangely called 
“recreation.” He saw the folly of it all, 
yet could not stop until the years of his 
young manhood were passed, and life be- 
came such a grind that in sheer despera- 
tion he relinquished the zeal to do and be 
and know so much, well content to let the 
tide surge by him. The case is typical. 
The tide seems insurmountable. Yet 
how life changes for us when the chief 
idea is not acquisition, not health and 
position; but beauty, repose, joy in life as 
it passes. Much depends upon the choice, 
upon what seems really worth while. Life 
can be serene, moderate and artistic, even 
in this hurrying age. 

It is the complexity of life which makes 
existence a dull grind for those who rush 
forward with the tide of civilization. 
There is so much to do, so much to be 
seen, so much to be read. World's fairs 
follow thick and fast; we have our biog- 
raphies, our illustrated lectures of travel, 
our telephones, telegraphs, cables, express 
trains and express steamers. Either the 
whole world comes to us or we can rush 
all over the world in a few weeks. And 
think of the novels, the scientific worka, 
the new inventions, discoveries; the vast 
amount of new information which a man 
must gain to keep up with his age. 

By contrast, recall the good old days of 
the stage coach, the European news which 
came by sailing ship, the delightful iso- 
lation of the unorganized world. The 
youth began to read the dozen or so stand- 
ard books his father happened to own, and 
he mastered them. That was before the 
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days when everything was simplified to 
the verge of puerility. It was possible to 
know a few great things and to live sim- 
ply. This mad rush to know all and be 
all had not begun. Yet it is not too late 
to stem thé tide. We can afford to let 
the historical novels pass—that is a great 
gain. We need not have a telephone in 
the house. We can live a few blocks from 
the cars. When we go to Europe we may 
select a slow steamer—it is to be hoped 
that there will always be those whercon 
Marconi has never set his power. We may 
avoid the beaten paths of travel, and 
travel by slow conveyatices. 

At home, we may well afford to omit 
the second-rate books and lectures; we 
may attend a church where the services are 
simple, drop out of faddist organizations, 
put faddist literature on the back shelves 
and return to the great pocts and standard 
authors. If vou read “Emerson, for ex- 
ample, you can well afford to omit the 
drivelling borrowers who have restated 
him. If you read Plato and Kant and the 
other great ones, you may spare yourself 
the torture of reading the metaphysicians 
who have not learned how to think. When 
summer comes nature will teach you more 
and give vou thrice the peace of mind that 
the summer conferences bring. 

A great scientific man once said that he 
would rather wear out than rust out, and 
so would we all. Yet when there is no 
joy even in wearing out, one can well 
afford to gather a little rust. To read one 
good book instead of one hundred kinder- 
garten books is by no means to choose the 
easy thing. The point is to simplify life 
to a few things that are worth doing well 
and do those the best we can. If we do 
not find joy therein it is because we are 
not yet free from the age in which we live. 
—The Higher Law. 
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An Every-Day Incident. 

A mother rushes out of the house and, 
vigorously grasping her little boy by the 
arm, exclaims: “You naughty boy; are 
you not ashamed of yourself, getting your 
clothes all dirty? What will the people 
think of you?” The boy has had his new 
clothes put on about half an hour pre- 
viously and was told to sit down in a 
chair and keep quiet, but this becomes 
very tiresome to his active little mind and 
body, and he soon goes out to play in the 
dust and dirt, which, of course, is not a 
very elean occupation. 

The thoughtless mother probably prides 
herself in training her child to. become 
neat and clean, so that she can proudly 
show her boy to her friends and acquaint- 
ances; and at the rame time she wants 
to save work for herself. Foolish mother; 
the boy will either behave and sit very 
quictly, and will become sick, or at least 
develop very slowly physically, or if he 
is of a motive temperament will become 
stubborn and care nothing for any of her 
orders, taking his whippings as a matter 
of necessity. How much better would it 
be for the mother to give a little thought 
to the future, allowing him the necessary 
freedom to use body and mind in con- 
structive and active games, putting him 


in plain clothes that can be easily washed 


or cleaned, and thereby laying a founda- 
tion for health and strength. If the 
mother wishes the boy to look clean be- 
fore visitors, she can change the clothes 
every noon, so that he will look cleanest in 
the afternoon, wearing the same dress 
until the next noon. 

Im regard to wiehing to save work for 
herself by ordering him to keep clean, 
this extra care and work while he is yet 
a child will save her from many an extra 
step, from worry and anxicty, when he is 
growing into manhood, and will strength- 
en the bond of love and sympathy that 
should exist between them through life. 
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Query 24. Impressions Are Never 
Lost. 
Eprrox Svuccestion: Enclosed find two 


articles clipped from “The State.“ a daily pub- 
lished in Columbia. S. C., a leading paper of 
this state in relation to the negro sleeping 
preacher,” 

Is this not simply a case where sermons 
and texts heard in his earlier life had he- 
come deeply impressed on his subconscious 
mind—memory—and finding expression under 
auto-hypnotism? Respectfully, 

South Carolina. A Svsscarser. 

“SLEEPING” PREACHER OF SALUDA COUNTY. 

A somewhat remarkable story came from 
Saluda county a skort time ago about 2 negro 
who preached in his sleep, The man’s name 
was Major Perry. The story was brought out of 
Saluda by an evangelical preacher who was 
then on his way out of the state. An effort 
was made to get confirmation of this unusual 
case and finally it was ascertained that Dr. 
D. M. Crosson of Leesville knew Major Perry. 
Dr. Crosson was written to for information. 
He was in attendance upon the sessions of 
the South Carolina medical convention, but as 
soon as he returned, sent the following reply 
to the news editor of The State, It is a very 
interesting story of a remarkable case: 

Dear Sir: Replying to your request that 
I write what I know about Major Perry, the 
“sleeping negro preacher.” will say that I 
have known Rev. Major Perry for a long time 
and have been his family physician for eight 


years, He is really a scientific wonder, He 
has been preaching every night. except occa- 
sionally on Friday nights, for about 15 years. 
When he retires at night and goes to sleep, 
he will read out his text—tell exactly where 
it can be found, verse and chapter, give it 
verbatim—and will then begin his sermon, 
He confines himself closely to his text and 
always preaches a good sermon. This is done 
while he is in this trance and he can’t be 
waked up until he has finished his sermon. 
Nearly every time he preaches he has a oom- 
vulsion and his wife has to rub him and work 
with him, as it looks as if he would die. 

He stops speaking while laboring under this 
nervous writhing, but will begin his discourse 
just where he left off when the attack wears 
off and will go on and finish his sermon. He 
seems to be somewhat excited when he finishes 
his sermon and wakes up, and is unconscious 
of anything that has transpired. The strange 
part of it is that he can neither read nor write, 
so you see he could not prepare his discourses 
beforehand. : 

This is no fake, as he has been watched 
often when alone and he always preaches. I 
have, together with a number of other physi- 
cians, tried to wake him up while in one of 
his trances and while preaching, and it can't 
be done. 

He, scientifically speaking. is a vonder. 
Now to go into some logical conclusions as 
to the cause of this and why he can’t be 
aroused while in his trances, is a deep subject 
which presents from 2 scientific standpoint, 
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as from a mental and logical conclusion, some 
interesting phenomena. A man can easily 
expend some of his knowledge of mental 
philosophy in the study of this case. This is 
not hypnotism, but it savors of Divine in- 
spiration. White in this trance or deep sleep 
he is unconscious of anything else transpiring 
around him and his active mind ìs totally un- 
conscious as to what has transpired, but it is 
active and he does his preaching while in this 
subconscious state, but why his subconscious 
mind is active upon “sermonizing” alone, is a 
deep mystery. 

Rev. Major Perry,” as he is called, is a 
mulatto of medium size and about 50 years 
old; has a wife and is the father of about 15 
children. His children are all industrious and 
he is about the average of his race for in- 
dustry. He is quiet and has the respect of 
his whole community for integrity and. honor. 

He says he does not know anything about 
his preaching and can’t explain anything about 
it when awake. He says: I felt called to 
preach when young, but J resisted the inclina- 
tion or call. If what people tell me is true 
about my preaching, it must be of Divine 
power that I preach, because I resisted the 
call to the Master’s work.” 

Logically and philosophically he is a mental 
wonder. Yours truly, 

D. M. Crosson, M. D. 

Leesville, S. C., April 25, 1902. 


MYSTERY OF THE HUMAN PRODIGY, THE “SLEEP- 
ING PREACHER” OF SALUDA. 


To the Editor of The State: Your com- 
munication from my friend, Dr. D. M. Crosson 
of Leesville, in Sunday's State, about Perry, 
the sleeping negro preacher, brings up my 
experience with this human prodigy in the 
summer of 1893. About that time he was 
attracting special attention in the community 
in which I then lived during my summer 
vacations. I had graduated from Roanoke 
College. Salem. Va., in 1891, and had just 
completed my middle year in the Evangelical 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadel- 
phia, Having heard much of this sleeping 
preacher, and having many friends in the com- 
munity in which he lived, I resolved to see 
and hear him for myself and to report the 
matter to our religious journals. In the month 
of August of that year, in company with a 
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friend, I went to Perry's home prepared to 
take down the sermon, as nearly verbatim as 
possible. We were just in time, for he had 
just retired. At our request the family pro- 
cured us a lamp and table only a few feet 
from the sleeping negro. Nor did we wait 
long. A few mumbling sounds first came, then 
he Hned out a hymn and sung it. This we 
succeeded in getting. The effect of the situa- 
tion almost overcame us at first a negro lying 
before us, unconscious, subconscious, sleeping, 
dead, or what not—giving out a hymn.with ac- 
curacy and singing tt with old-time vim and 
zeal! This was followed by a zealous prayer, 
which we took down in substance. Then with 
the deliberation and mental poise of one old in 
the business, he announced his text and 
Preached a sermon of ordinary length. This 
Sermon appears in full in The Lutheran 
Visitor in one of the numbers for August, 
1893. His physical condition as described by 
Dr. Crosson, was exactly exhibited that night. 
Three times during the sermon he became very 
much wrought up, which ended each time ina 
kind of convulsion. He became as stiff and rigid 
as a statue. From what I could tell, it was 
suspended animation, his pulse, so I was told, 
ceased to beat. But a few rubs from his wife 
soon brought him al! right, when he would 
start off again with calmness and deliberation. 
Concluding with “Amen,” his system seemed 
to relax, and he passed off into natural sleep. 
Surely I was much impressed. It was not 
exactly a raven above my chamber door, yet 


Prophet! said 1, “thing of evil 
Prophet still, if bird or devil!” * 


In the course of his sermon he referred 
very impressively--to me at least—to man- 
made and man- called preachers.” I lacked 
only one more year in the theological sem- 
inary myself. I left there thoroughly and ab- 
solutely convinced that the thing was no 
fake. 

I*at once reported hymn, prayer, sermon 
and all, to The Lutheran Visitor. I was called 
on frequently to reproduce the whole service, 
and though I had by this time often conducted 
Services among the people, I was never lis- 
tered to as eagerly as when I reproduced the 
service of Major Perry. The editor of The 
Lutheran Visitor, the lamented Dr. Hawkins, 
in his comments, offered no explanation, sim- 
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ply stating his belief that I was imposed upon. 
At once Dr. L. A. Fox, professor of mental 
and moral science in Roanoke College, at 
whose feet I had sat so often, came to the 
rescue. Of Perry’s physical condition no ex- 
planation was attempted. It was in some 
way abnormal. But he said Perry, in these 
abnormal states, was reproducing sermons 
heard when a boy. He took as his ground 
the well known theory that no impression 
made on the mind is ever totally lost, though 
a person, under ordinary conditions, may not 
be able to recall such impression. He cites cases 
given in Haven's Mental Philosophy, among 
which was that of a poor servant girl, in the 
home of a preacher. This preacher often re- 
cited in her hearing Scripture verses in He- 
brew and Greek, not a word of which she 
understood. Yet when this girl was sick and 
became delirious, in her delirious state she 
repeated these verses she had heard from ker 
master. So in Perry's case, Dr. Fox argued, 
there was no deception or imposition; he was 
simply reproducing a sermon while in this 
period of mental aberration and physical ir- 
regularity, which he had heard in younger 
days. A few weeks after this explanation 
appeared, while in Columbia on my way back 
to the seminary, I was in the store of a well 
known merchant, talking of my experience. 
Some man whom I did not know, from Fair- 
field county I think, and who did not know 
of Dr. Fox’s explanation, overheard the con- 
versation. He came forward and from what 
we both said, was confident that he knew the 
negro when a boy. Said he belonged to a 
Baptist preacher while a slave, and habitually 
drove his master to church, and listened to 
him preach. This settled the question in my 
mind. Dr. Fox did not know of this when he 
made his explanation. 

It is with this information in my possession 
known to comparatively a few, that I feel 
called upon to write this about “Rev.” Major 
Perry, the “sleeping preacher of Saluda 
county.” S. C. B. 

P. S—I might add that I did not let the 
remarks of Perry about man-made and man- 
called preachers keep me from completing 
my theological course, and the entrance upon 
my heaver-called work. 

White Rock, S. C, April 28, 1902. 


{I agree with Dr. Fox, that no impres- 
sion is ever lost, once it has been received 
by the mind; and his explanation is far 
more simple and reasonable than others 
which have been offered to account for 
the phenomenon witnessed in Major 
Perry. 

If Major Perry's degree of suggesti- 
bility could be tested, I am sure he would 
prove to be a hypnotic-somnambule; not 
that I believe the memory of the hypnotic- 
somnambule is better than that of persons 
who do not belong to this class, but the 
somnambule is fond of attracting undue 
attention, and the physical phenomena 
witnessed in Perry's case are identical 
with conditions I have seen present in 
hypnotic somnambules. These phenome- 
na have generally been called hyateria. 

I think Major Perry enjoys the notor- 
iety.~Ed.] 

Query 25. Dreams and Masked Sug- 
gestion. 

Entroxr Sucerstion: Being a subscriber to 
your valuable paper, I wish to solicit its serw- 
ices in answering the following question: 

My wife dreams incessantly all night long. 
night after night, and awakes in the morning 
more tired than when she retired. She is 
scarcely amenable to suggestion. especially if 
she knows it, and disbelieves in hypnotie or 
psychologic belief in any form. Kindly teil 
me through the columns of your valuable 


paper how to relieve her and greatly oblige 
me. D. I. V. 


Missouri. 

[It is probable your wife’s general 
health is below par. I feel certain she 
is not digesting and assimilating her food 
properly, nor eliminating the waste pro- 
ducts satisfactorily. Neglect of the life es- 
sentials will produce these conditions. 

It will not be necessary to hypnotize 
her, in the way you understand hypno- 
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tism, nor will it be necessary to talk about 
suggestive or psychological treatment. 

Explain to hér the necessity for looking 
after the life essentials and the results 
to he obtained if she will give careful at- 
tention to them. Methods for doing this 
will be found in the clinica) reports for 
Nov. and Dec, 1901, or in lesson XI. of 
the third edition of my mail course in 
Suggestive Therapeutics. 

Persuade her to cat, drink, breathe and 
think for a purpose. When she has done 
this for a couple of weeks and partaken 
of the life essentials in sufficient quanti- 
ties, her general health will be improved, 
her elimination will be stimulated and the 
brain, sharing in the improved quality of 
blood, will perform all its functions 
better. 

In good health one should sleep soundly 
and arise in the morning refreshened. 
Improve your wifes general health as 
directed and report results for publica- 
tion.—-Ed.j 


Suggestion in Epilepsy. 

Eorror or Succestion: Under the heading 
of “Queries and Answers” in the May number 
of Succestion you mention the treatment of 
epilepsy. Having a case of epilepsy under sug- 
gestive treatment, perhaps it would be of in- 
terest to your readers to hear how my case 
is progressing. 

A single man, about thirty-eight years old, 
has had epilepsy for about twenty-five years. 
I have previously treated him for years and 
kept him on Bromides. As long as he took the 
medicine he would not have an attack of the 
trouble, but the fits would return whenever 
treatment was suspended for a short time. 
Finally he had an attack which resulted in 
paralysis of one arm and hand. Knowing 
that I understood how to employ hypnotism, 
he asked me to treat his arm by that method. 
1 consented and told him I would treat him 
for the epileptic attacks at the same time. 


As socn as I began the suggestive treatment 
{ suspended all medicines and soon overcame 
his habitual constipation. I have had him 
under treatment for about eighteen months 
and if he has had an epileptic attack during 
that time I have no knowledge to the effect. 
His mental condition is very much improved 
and the circulation in the affected arm has 
also increased and his arm has progressed so 
far that he can use the hand to fabor with. 
He is sleeping well and, in fact, feels that he 
is on the road to perfect health, 

I will report more particulars about this 
case after I have had him under observation 
for a still longer period. 

I admire your magazine. 

Arkansas. W. M. A., M. D. 


Epitox or Svuccrstion: Svuccestion for 
May reached me last evening chuck ſull of 
good things. : 

One word about the treatment of epilepsy. 
I have recently been testing the power of sug- 
gestion. Among those upon whom I am ex- 
perimenting is an epileptic aged fifty-eight. 
At the age of forty-five he had a sun-stroke 
and another about five years ago. For about 
two years he has been having epileptic fits. 
When he came to me he was suffering with 
disordered liver and constipation. That I 
might be sure of the character of the disease, 
I had two M. D.’s diagnose the case and they 
both pronounced it epilepsy. I instructed him 
in the proper use of the life essentials and 
suggested that he would have no further need 
of drugs to cure him. I gave him no sugges- 
tions relating to the fits except that they would 
be less frequent and less severe as his general 
health improved. While I do not consider 
that he is entirely cured, the results have 
been as I suggested. He and his family 
are perfectly satisfied with the improvement, 
but 1 do not think I have the right to believe 
a perfect cure can be effected. Since receiv- 
ing a sample copy of Succestion I have been 
using suggestion in curing people. It is not 
my business however, for I am a preacher, 
but 1 must say I am a better preacher since 
reading physchic literature. 

Wishing you success, 

Nebraska. 


Rev. D. A. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


A SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGIC THERA- 
PEUTICS. A Practical Exposition of the 
Methods, Other than Drug-Giving, Useful 
in the Prevention of Disease and in the 
Treatment of the Sick. Edited by Solo- 
mon Solis Cohen, A. M., M. D., Professor of 
Medicine and Therapeutics in the Philadelphia 
Polyclinic; Lecturer on Clinical Medicine at 
Jefferson Medical College; Physician 10 the 
Philadelphia Hospital, etc. VOLUME HI— 
CLIMATOLOGY, Health Resorts, Mineral 
Springs. By F. Parkes Weber, M. A., M. D., 
F. R. C. P. (Lond.), Physician to the German 
Hospital, Dalston; Assistant Physician North 
London Hospital for Consumption, etc. With 
the Collaboration for America of Guy Hins- 
dale, A. M., M. D., Secretary of the American 
Climatological Association, ete. In Two 
Books. Book I.— Principles of Climatotherapy 
—Ocean Voyages—Mediterranean, European 
and British Health Resorts. Book II— Min- 
eral Springs, Therapeutics, etc. IIlustrated 
with Maps. Price for the complete set, $22.00 
net. 

These are the Third and Fourth Vol- 
umes of Cohen’s System of Physiologic 
Therapeutics, whose timeliness has al- 
ready been commented upon. The first 
part treats of the factors of climate, with 
their effect on physiologic functions and 
pathological conditions, and describes the 
fundamental principles that undelie the 
application of climates, health resorts and 
mineral springa in the prevention of dis- 
ease, and to promote the comfort and 
recovery of the sick. 

-The second part describes health re- 
sorts; and the third part discusses in 
detail the special climatic treatment of 
various diseases and different classes of 
patients. Book II. also describes the 
health resorts in Africa, Asia, Australasia 
and America. 

In Book I. ocean voyages are first treat- 


ed of with considerable detail and their 
advantages and disadvantages, indications 
and counter-indications as a therapeutic 
measure are pointed out. As very little 
exact information on this important sub- 
ject exists in an available form, this chap- 
ter should be of great use to physicians. 
The subject of altitude is treated in a siia- 
ilarly full and definite manner, and not 
only are we told what classes of patients 
and disorders are benefited by Alpine and 
Rocky Mountain climates, but also what 
classes are unsuitable for such treatment. 
The difference between summer and win- 
ter climates in Switzerland, and the thera- 
peutic indications for the different sea- 
sons are discussed at length. In addition, 
the sea-coast and inland health resorts of 
the Mediterranean countries, those of 
Continental Europe and those of the Brit- 
ish Islands, including mountain atations 
of various elevations, plains, and mineral 
water spas, are described, with no waste 
of words, but with a fullness of detail 
unusual in medical books. Not only geo- 
graphic and climatic features are pointed 
out, but also social and other character- 
istics so important in selecting a resort 
that shall be suitable to the tastes and 
means of the individual patient, as well 
as beneficial in his disease. Throughout 
this section allusion is made to the special 
medical uses of the various resorts de- 
scribed, and to the particular form of 
treatment for which any one is famous. 
The existence of sanstoriume for 
special diseases, as those at seaside re- 
sorts for scrofulous and weakly children, 
and in various regions for consumption. 
nervous affections, diseases of women, and 
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the like, are specified; and the mere lists 
of such plates, as found in the index, are 
likely to prove invaluable for reference. 
We know none other so complete. A mere 
giance at the closely printed pages of the 
index will show how unusually full is the 
treatment of special resorts and their par- 
ticular qualities. Like the preceding vol- 
umes, these are thoroughly scientific and 
eminently practical, a combination that 
reflects credit alike on authors and editor. 


“Woman Revealed: A Message to the One 
Who Understands.” Nancy McKay Gordon. 
Published by the author, 6214 Madison ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. Price, $1.00. 

There have been some wildly extrava- 
gant things said about this book. One 
critic, a young man who claims to be 
material-minded to a point past redemp- 
tion, calls it “the trumpet-call of a mod- 
ern Joan of Are seeking to free, not the 
men of a country, but the women of all 


countries.’ Yet the valiant Matron of 


Chicago who holds the hora, ingenuously 
admits that its toots reach the ears of 
ten men to one woman. Why is this? 
Isn’t Woman, with a big W, ready for 
her own message? Or does she fail to 
rally because her ears are attuned not 
so much to the music of the spheres as 
to the tones of old Adam, and she pre- 
fers to receive her message from bearded 
lips alone? Well, so far as “Woman Re- 
vealed” is concerned, the gist of the mat- 
ter is this: If you are smart enough to 
understand it—it is sublime. If you 
aren't, you are “left.” Query: Did the 
Joan of Are man really read the book? 


Bouuper, Coro., Feb. 26, 1902. 
Find enclosed draft for one dollar, to 
renew my subscription to Suacestion. I 


was very much pleased with last year’s 
Suecestion, and if you make it better for 
1902, those who read should encourage 
the publishers by recommending it to 
their friends. J. N. Davis, M. D. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Suggestion Publishing Co.: 

Enclosed find one dollar for subserip- 
tion to magazine. I assure you I would 
not be without your bright, instructive 
magazine for a good deal. I show it and 
say a good word for it whenever I have an 
opportunity. R. C. Towne. 


Sanmetto in Enuresis, Irritable, In- 
flamed Bladder, in Neurasthenia; 
Also in Endometritis. 

Several years ago my attention was 
called to sanmetto, and in prescribing 
same found that it was more grateful to 
the palate and gave me more satisfac- 
tory results than the saw palmetto 
when prescribed in cases of enure- 
sis, irritable conditions of the blad- 
der, and especially in cases of chronic in- 
flammation of the bladder. As many of 
the ailments of the kidneys and bladder 
are sympathetic from neurasthenia, san- 
metto is especially indicated in all cases 
of nerve prostration. About a year ago a 
young farmer, married, called on me for 
treatment. On examination I found that 
there was severe neurasthenia; he was 
much emaciated; the urine heavily loaded 
with earthy phosphates, mucous and pus. 
I put him on tablets of strychnia arsenite 
and sanmetto, with satisfactory results. 
He is now in fine condition, in perfect 
health. Sanmetto is indicated in all cases 
of endometritis—when prescribed in these 
cases good results will be obtained. 

Utica, Mo. T. R. Dice, M. D. 
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EDITORIAL. 


When this paragraph is marked 

with a red or blue cross it shows 
our friends that their time has expired, 
and we shall be happy to receive a re- 
newal of their subscription soon. 


Every subscriber to this magazine is 
formally notified when his subscription 
expires, and a renewal remittance should 
be made promptly. In the event that a 
renewal is not made at once, however, we 
assume that it is the subscriber’s desire 
to have Svuacestion continued, and our 
record is arranged accordingly unless we 
receive definite instructions to discontinue. 


This is done in order to give those who 
may have overlooked their renewal and 
those who may not find it convenient to 
remit at once a chance to keep their files 
complete. We do not wish to appear un- 
duly lenient or to give the impression that 
SUGGESTION is in any way a free mags- 
zine. It takes money to run Scagestiox, 
and we shall be thankful to receive prompt 
renewals from our subscribers whose time 
has expired. 

If we do not receive notice from a sub- 
seriber to discontinue sending the maga- 
zine, we will take it for granted that he 
desires his subscription extended for an- 
otber year. 
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When 1 left Miss Anna Eva Fay last 
month she wag entertaining the audience 
with her cabinet tricks, while the “print- 
ers” were busy behind the scenes develop- 
ing the pads and deciphering the questions 
developed by the printing process. Her 
assistants, also, were busy in the audience 
securing glimpses of some of the ques- 
tions which had been written and obtain- 
ing “inside inflammation” (apologies to 
Weber aud Fields) from those who were 
“easy” enough to be willing io exchange 
confidences with strangers. 

Frequently, the assistants in the audi- 
ence are able to get a glimpse of a ques- 
tion which was written by someone before 
coming to the theater. When a question 
is secured in this way, it is quietly com - 
municated to another assistant or usher, 
who carries it to the assistants working 
behind the scenes. 

A few years ago, at the request of a 
number of friends, I gave an en- 
tertninment similar to Miss Fay's, in 
Minneapolis, before an audience of ber- 
eral hundred persons who were in- 
terested in occult phenomena. 1 had 
a few assistants in the audience, and 
one of them, a lady, discovered the ques- 
tion which a Mr. S. had written on a 
piece of paper taken from his own pocket. 
Mr. S. was suspicious of the pads and 
believed he wrote se no one but himself 
knew what his question was. He had 
written: Will you request someone to 
play the tune ‘Flow gently, Sweet Afton,’ 
on the piano.” I received other ques- 
tions and answers from my assistants, 
who obtained them from persons in the 
audience, and my “printer” developed 
many questions from the pads which had 
been used by the audience. Having an- 
ewered all the questions but the one 
written by Mr. S., I called out his name 
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from the stage and asked him to go to 
the back of the hall. A long picce of 
cord was procured and one end of it 
was tied around his head and the other 
end around mine. I then asked him to 
think of the question he had written, and, 
after two minutes of apparently great 
mental effort on my part, 1 told him to 
rush towards me and take hold of my 
hands. I ran to meet him, grabbed his 
hands, dragged him all over the room and 
finally stopped before the piano. I seated 
myself on the piano stool, ran my fingers 
over the notes for a few moments and 
gently broke into the air of “Plow gently, 
Sweet Afton.” Needless to say the audi- 
ence was delighted with the experiment, 
but Mr. S. was astounded. He had never 
heen a believer in telepathy, but told the 
audience afterwards that the test had con- 
vinced him that telepathy was a fact. 

After the entertainment was over 1 ex- 
plained to the audience how I had per- 
formed the feats, and my explanations 
were printed in the Minneapolis papers 
the following day. But Mr. S. insists till 
this day that the explanations I gave did 
not cover his case, for he is positive that 
no living soul besides himself knew what 
was written on that piece of paper. How- 
ever, 1 know a certain Mrs. A. and her 
hushand, who will enjov another hearty 
laugh at Mr. S.’s expense if they chance 
to read this story. 

Miss Fax's assistante are prepared, 
with encyclopedias, histories, geographies, 
newspapers containing current sporting 
events, etc., to answer many of the ques- 
tions asked, and the services of several 
persons who know all about the city in 
which the entertainment is being given, 


are secured. These assistants are able to 


furnish much information about the best 
known people in the city, and are well 
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posted on current municipal events. Car- 
riages are in waiting, and sometimes a 
remarkable answer is given to a question 
asked by some well known person, by 
driving in mad haste to a part of the 
city in whieh the information is likely 
to be obtained. 

Occasionally Miss Fay manages to 
five a startling nuswer which may enable 
n mother to trace a long-lost son; or 
some article of value, which has been lost 
for years, is located. These answers 
create a sensation. Of course they are 
not given very often, and are out of the 
ordinary, but, needless to say, the answers 
are discovered by accident or are worked 
up by the assistants or the “press man- 
ager.” 

In one city in which an entertainment 
was being given, a well-known man had 
lost a valuable instrument. It had been 
accidentally carried away by a certain per- 
son, but was supposed to have been stolen. 
The gentleman who owned the instrument 
was urged to go to the entertainment to 
ask to have it traced. His question was 
answered; the number of the house and 
name of the street in which the house 
was situated in a distant city were given. 
The instrument was recovered at the place 
named, and all the details connected with 
it were exactly as they had been told from 
the stage. 

The answer created a profound sensa- 
tion at the time, for the circumstances 
concerning the loss were public property 
and the owner of the instrument was well 
known. However, I knew the son of the 
owner of the opera house in which the 
entertainment was given, and he told me 
how the question happened to be answered 
so correctly, Word had come to my 
friend, through other friends, that the 
instrument had been located. He was told 


where it was and how it had been carried 
of, Seeing a “good thing” in this bit of 
information, and having ascertained the 
fact that the owner of the instrument 
had not learned of the discovery, my 
friend arranged to have him attend the 
performance. Hia question was answered 
correctly, of course. 

This same friend told me that the 
hardest work he had done in years was 
during the three weeks’ mind-reading 
and clairvoyant entertainment, for he was 
kept busy from morning till night help- 
ing the assistants to obtain answers to 
the questions. 

Misa Fay cannot answer all the ques- 
tions asked in a single evening, zo those 
who are disappointed are asked to come 
again. In the meanwhile answers are 
secured to the different questions asked 
and are answered the next time those who 
asked them are present. If the question 
answered the second night is not the 
question written on that night, the writer 
is told that he must have written the ques- 


‘tion anawered on a previous night and 


that the operator answered what was re- 
ally in his mind. Frequently the second 
question is answered on the same night. 
Well, after Miss Fay has had her 
seance with the spirita, she is seated in & 
chair in front of the audience and cov- 
ered with a sheet. It would be too much 
to ask Miss Fay to commit all the ques- 
tions and answers to memory, even if the 
apirita allowed her time to do so; accord- 
ingly, all the questions and answers are 
neatly written or typewritten on paper, 
and she is able to read them off at her 
leisure under the sheet, without this part 
of the performance being observed by the 
audience. Then there are other ways and 
means of conveying questions and answers 
to ber, even after she has been covered 
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with the sheet. For instance, the old 
Speaking - tube method and the rod method, 
by which messnges are given verbally or 
shoved up to her on pieces of paper 
through n hole in the platform under the 
sent. 

When Miss Fay is covered wp, her man- 
ager requests these who have written mes- 
sages to hold them in their left bands. 
(This frequently enables the assistants 
in the audience to see what is written.) 
In a few moments Miss Fay calls out, “Is 
Mr. So and So here?” On being an- 
swered in the affirmative, she reads his 
question, which is then banded to an 
usher, who takes it to the master of cere- 
monies on the platform for verification. 
The usher frequently asks the writer of 
a question to tell him certain things, 
which he, in turn, communicates to the 
master of ceremonies, when handing the 
question to him. Then the master of 
ceremonies reads the question aloud again, 
and makes some remarks to Miss Fay. 
When addressing her in this way he gives 


her any information obtained by the ; 


usher, through a verbal signal code. 
Some questions are answered correctly. 
Some, asked by confederates, are an- 
swered in a way that astounds the audi- 
ence, and the confederates always affirm 
that every word of the answer is correct. 
Other questions are answered by guess, 
and many can never be verified. For in- 
stance, one Jady I know asked, “Who stole 
my husband’s watch?“ The usher asked 
the lady in a whisper when it was stolen 
and what style of watch it was. He was 
answered truthfully, but when handing 
in the question was seen to communicate 
something to the director. The director 
then read the question aloud and passed 
a few remarks. The medium then said: 
“Your husband’s watch was stolen by a 
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professional thief with a large, red scar 
on his face. It was a gold, open-face 
watch, and was stolen six years ago. You 
will never recover it.“ The usher had 
given the information about the style and 
the time it was lost to the direetor, and he 
conveyed it to the medium under the 
sheet by using the verbal “second sight” 
code, similar to that employed by the 
Zancigs and taught hy Ralph E. Sylvestre 
& Co., of Chicago. 

Frequently the usher has a number of 
these questions in his hand at the same 
time, having received some of them after 
the name only has been called. In this 
way he is sometimes able to convey a 
question, and frequently the answer, to 
Miss Fay through the director, provided 
he has asked the writer some questions be- 
forehand. 

If the work of the printers is not very 
good, or if the person who uses a pad does 
not press firmly enough with his pencil 
so that his writing can be easily de- 
ciphered when developed, Miss Fay will 
call out “Mr. Hemitt” for “Mr. Hewitt,” 
and T. E. Jones will be called F. E. 
Jones—inistakes that occur in the read- 
ing or writing of a question, but not in 
thought transference. Again, if the writ- 
ing is very poor, Mies Fay will confuse 
the “striking of a nigger” with the “strik- 
ing of oil,” which is not more confusable 
as a mental process than as a fact. The 
“nigger” may come in a question refer- 
ring to striking oil on “Nigger Hill.” 

Miss Fay gives a very imteresting en- 
tertainment, but it is merely an entertain- 
ment. Her work is not performed by 
telepathy, clairvoyance or spirits. It is 
merely a trick and is performed exactly 
as I have stated. 

Many of my readere, doubtless, have 
seen Miss Fay perform, and many others 
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will be able to verify what I have said for 
themsclves, when they attend her per- 
formance in the future; although they 
may not be privileged, as I have been, at 
similar performances, to see the printers 
at work behind the scenes, 

If you have been interested in what I 
have said about Miss Fay’s work, you will 
be interested in “Spookland,” the pre- 
mium book we are now offering with a 
new annual subscription to SUGGESTION. 
It exposes the methods used by the bogus 
spiritualistic mediums for producing their 
muterinlizing seances, It is illustrated. 

Mark my words! You will enjoy 
“Spookland.”” A new subscriber for one 
year and “Spookland’—both for $1.00. 


The Blindfold Drive. 

Owing to lack of space, the explanation 
of “the blindfold drive test,“ as per- 
formed by Johnston, Bishop and others, 
has been held over for the July magazine. 


_ The Zancigs Backed Out. 

Readers of Svacestion who have 
watched our endeavors to get the Zancigs 
to give an exhibition of what they claim 
is telepathy, under test conditions, will 
be interested and disappointed to learn 
that the Zancigs have backed out of the 
tests completely. 

The April number contained the cor- 
respondence with the Zancigs, which in- 
cluded a letter stating they were called 
away from the city and could not give 
the tests at the time agreed upon, but 
would arrange to do so at a later date. 

They have returned to Chicago to fill 
a summer engagement at one of the sum- 
mer gardens, but from the following ex- 
tract in a recent letter from them our 
readers will be able to draw their own 


conclusions. This letter shows beyond 
peradventure that they know we under- 
stand their methods and that they could 
not undergo a single test successfully. 
Their excuse is worse than puerile. 

Here it is: 

“We have now returned to the city, where 
we will be pleased to see all of our friends 
that have taken such an interest in our dem- 
onstrations You say you have a circulation 
of ten thousand, we should judge it was a 
circulation of twenty thousand from the no- 
tices sent to us inquiring about the test we 
were to give at your place, we had decided 
to give you the privilege, but when we read 
all the swell notices you gave us in your 
valuable magazine Suocestion, we decided it 
was not best, for as soon as you and the 
public are convinced that it is genuine telep- 
athy, all interest will be gone and none will 
care to witness it as they will say, “Oh! 1 
believe in that. That is only telepathy,” and 
they will not even give it a test: but as long 
as we have people guessing like your sub 
scriber that does not give his name but signs 
H. S. T. (which we take to mean, He Still 
Thinks), let him go on thinking. Had H. S. 
T. learned to write plainly I might have been 
able to give Mme. Zancig the right cue (as 
he terms it)... © Pror. J. Zancic.” 

Now that they have given a flat re 
fusal to undergo the tests, I will tell our 
readers some things that for obvious 
reasons I did not tell them before. 

About the time the tests were previously 
arranged, I received a call from Prof. 
Zancig and a friend. I think they called 
to find out what tests I was likely to 
make, how they were to be conducted and 
what I knew of their methods; but the 


excuse they gave for calling was that they 
had heard I intended to go to their place 
of business with some friends to create a 
fuss. This excuse, of course, is eren 
more puerile than that given for not sub- 
mitting to the tests. I explained to Prof. 
Zancig that I had never even thought of 
going to their place of business; that I 
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was merely interested in the tests from a us accurately as the Zancigs would have 


scientific point of view, and hoped 
they would-¢ce their way clear to give the 
tests as agreed. Then he said that Mme. 
Z. was nervous over them, and re- 
quested that his friend, who professed to 
dbe n student of Oriental oceultism, should 
be substituted in their place. But when 
I found that his friend's tests would be 
mere muscle reading, I told him that our 
readers were interested in his performance 
with Mme. Z and would not be satisfied 
with a substitute. 

Prof. Z's friend waxed very enthusi- 
astic over the Zancigs’ performance, and 
after Prof. Z. had stated to me that some- 
times they had to use a signal code in 
order to assure the suecess of their public 


performances, he said: “Yes, they are 


very clever. Why, last night I saw him 
give Mme. Z. the total of a double column 
of figures, and all he said to Mme. Z. was 
ALREADY.” 

I don’t think Prof. Z. was altogether 
pleased with his friend’s enthusiasm and 
confidences. 

Recently I came across a storekeeper 
in this city who informed me that, when 
the Zancigs were first practicing their 
“telepathy tests,” a few years ago, he 
frequently gave them names and figures 
in order to assist them while practicing 
their verbal code. 

I have devoted too much space already 
to Prof. and Mme. Zancig, but I want all 
our readers to understand the methods 
employed by professional entertainers who 
pose as telepathists and mind-readers, 80 
that they will not allow themselves to be 
carried away with every phenomenon they 
cannot fathom at first. 

Personally, I believe there is such a 
force as telepathy. but I do not believe 
it can be operated by an effort of the will 


us believe, 

The Zancigs’ performance is very clever 
and well worth seeing, but it is worked 
with a code of signals as explained in my 
answer to the query which led to the con- 
troversy. Their work is neither clairvoy- 
ance nor telepathy. It is clever, Simon- 
pure trickery.—Eb. 


Take a Holiday. 

You have intended, probably, to visit 
thicago some time, and attend the clinics 
and lectures at the Chicago School of 
Psychology while here. Why postpone 
your visit longer? Why not spend your 
vacation in Chicago this summer and at- 
tend the two weeks combined course in 
Suggestive-Therapeutics and Hypnotism, 
Osteopathy and Electro-Therapeutics 
which begins on Friday, August the Ist, 
at 10 a. m? The lectures and clinics 
take up but a few hours of each day, 
leaving a part of each afternoon and the 
whole of every evening to enjoy the 
sights and pleasures of the city. 

Could you spend a vacation more pro- 
fitably and pleasantly? There is no hard 
studying to do, for everything is made 
very practical at the lectures and demon- 
strations. 

Remember, the course begins at 10 a.m. 
on Friday, August the 1st; so make up 
your mind at once to come, and send in 
your application for a place in the class at 
an early date, Address The Registrar of 
The Chicago School of Paychology 4020 
Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

These combined courses have been well 
patronized, and have given the greatest 
satisfaction to all who have attended them. 
See the announcement on the first page 
facing reading matter in this magazine. 
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For Health, Strength, Vitality 
Read 


“HEALTH” 


A High Class Illustrated Monthly devoted 
to Physical Culture and Hygiene 


“IT TELLS YOU THINGS 
YOU OUGHT TO KNOW.” 


On the ataff of “HRALTH” are found the most brilliant writers and authort- 
tles on the subject of Preservation snd Restoration of Health, Strength and 
Vitality by natural methods, absolutely without drugs. 

Rdltor PROF. CHAS. A. TYRRELL, M. D.: Associate Editor M. L HOLBROOK, 
M. D.; Radltor Physteal Culture Department. PROF. P. YON, BORCKMANN; Home 
Department, HARRIET HEMIUP VAN CLEVE 

Among Its brilitant staff of contributors may be cited the fotiowing names, which 
are, En themselves a guarantes of literary excelieace: 

Countess de Charanne Alice B. Stockham, M. D, 4. B. Jamison, M.D. 

ry 5 rt? Walter, K. b. James Havenscroft 

Edgar G. Bradioed Albert Chavannes usanne W. Doug, N. b. 
Mrs. Hester M. Foote, Rtlen Goodell arnith, H. b. rens Osborne Hast 


In fact HEALTH“ contains a mine of valuable information upon 
the subject of health. Subscription price $1 a year, single copies toc. 


e want to send a Sample Copy FREE, to every reader of 
we publication. A postai card wHi bring you 1 cony s 4 
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eo ete Dente Dept. 20, 1562 Broadway. New York. 
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THE HYPNO-METRONOME 


HYPNOTISES EVERYBODY. 
A DISCOVERY. 


From France, the home of Hypnotism, comes the latest 
discovery in the production of Hypnosis. The French 
Scientist, Dr. Paul Saint Martin bas invented the Hypno- 
Metronome, by whith two of the senses are played upon 
in place of ane. . 


AN ADVANCE, 


This is a great advance over the old method in which 
mirrors alone were tmployed. By the use of this instra- 
ment any operator can induce hypnosis in every subject, 
and can hypnotise hiarself if necessary. Sell Hyprotic 
healing is made very easy by this method. 

We have just received a large consignment of these Metronomes and full par- 
ticulars will be sent to anyone upon application. An extensive course on Hypnotism 
is sent with every instrument, as well as a book giving full instructions in the use of 
the Hypno-Metronoms for Hypnotic ati Therapeutic practice and self healing. 
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Study 
Osteopathy. 


HUMAN FACULTY will enable you to 


practically sudy, understand and read 
all kinds of Mon. Women and Child- 
ren. 

Buy of your newsdealer. or send soc for 
sample copy. $1 per year. 


L. A. VAUGHT, Publisher 


Dept. S. 317 Inter Ocean Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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ly, by the Nationa) School 
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has just completed a canvass of the United conferred on all graduates. 
States and Canada, ascertaining all desir- 
able locations where physicians are wanted, 
and we now have aver 1,500 choice places The Nattonal School of Osteopathy, 
to offer the profession. Doctors desiring to Registrar's Office 
sell or exchange will do well to address us. en e ‘ 
Write for catalogue. 4000 Cottage Grove Avenue. 


| 1215 Holland Bldg. St. Louis, mo. 
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Excellent Facilities 
Chemical and Pathological Dispensary in the same 
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For information G. W. BOSKOWITZ, M. D., Dean, or 
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